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NEHEMIAH DODGE AND 
SOME HISTORY 


Not only was Dr. Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge a poet of ability, but he was a 
successful dentist, and the son of a dentist. 
The careers of father and son made many 
years of dental history in the city of 
New York. 

An interesting description of what Dr. 
Dodge’s career meant to the science of 
dentistry is contained in a letter of Mary 
Danforth Dodge, his daughter, to her 
friend, the poet, Bertha Gerneaux Woods. 

Miss Dodge wrote: ; 

“Elizabeth and I are very happy over 
the disposition of Father’s dental articles. 
His father was one of the early trustees of 
New York Dental College, now part of 
New York University, so Father decided 
to give Grandfather’s cabinet of pearl- 
handled instruments to the university, and 
several years ago communicated with the 
dean of the Dental College about it. 
When the dean came to talk it over with 
Father, he was much interested in Father’s 
own dental equipment, which he said would 
be very interesting, historically, to pre- 
serve. He told Father that they would like 
to reproduce his dental office just as he 
had it, and place it in the Museum of the 
Dental College for all time. It resulted in 
Father’s bequeathing his office equipment 
to the university, with Grandfather’s very 
unusual instruments, and making the 
whole in memory of his father. Just be- 
fore Christmas, the dean came up with the 
university electrician, and another man, 
and a huge truck, and all the contents of 
Father’s office were taken down to the 
university. Father had preserved his 
father’s record-books, and many inter- 
esting old documents ot those early dental 
days, together with his own first records. 
When Grandfather began his practice 
there were only three other dentists in 
New York.” : 


HENRY 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The task of opening the buildings and 
getting the grounds ready for the arrival 
of the Y. P. C. U. delegates on July 9 
began the last day of June. Two local 
men assisted by George Prescott of South 
Braintree carried all the furniture of the 
Quillen bedrooms back up from the parlor 
and dining-room, where they had been 
taken last fall when the fire damage was 
repaired. Painted green, the furniture is in 
pleasing color harmony with the light 
yellow walls of the rooms. 

The vanguard of the staff was Mrs. 
Margaret Fairweather, who takes Mrs. 
Rowland’s place as steward, and her 
daughter Ruth; also Robert Dick, who 
came from Illinois after a visit at his home 
in Stockton. The next day, July 1, came 
George Thurber, Jr., of Salem, Mass., 
Thornton Moore of Pittsfield, Me., Fred- 
eric Mooney and Jack Parady of Palmer, 
Mass., Donald Brookes of Needham, 
Mass., Burton Witham, Jr., of West- 


brook, Me., Mrs. Maude Soutter of 
Charlestown, Mass., Mrs. Elsie Boltz and 
her daughter Elsie, of Braintree, Mass.,. 
Helen Hersey of Danbury, Conn., Charles 
Vickery of Pittsfield, Me. 

Besides the staff members there were 
present for the long holiday week-end Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman Brookes and family of 
Needham, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. George 
Vickery of Pittsfield, Me., Ruth Vickery 
of Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Steeve 
of Providence, R. I., Mr. and Mrs. Minot 
Inman of Foxboro, Mass., and their daugh- 
ter Sally, Henry Boltz of Braintree, Mass. 
Nathan Niles arrived Sunday with Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald Manning of Rutherford, 
N. J., and their son Stanley. 

Donald Manning, R. F. Needham and 
Rey. A. Francis Walch went to the Y. P. 
C. U. Anniversary Convention at Lynn on 
July 5. Mr. Walch, an 1889 delegate, 
returned next day with Rev. George Thor- 
burn, Jr., of Biddeford. 

Mr. Thorburn, within whose parish 
precincts lies Ferry Beach, sent out a fine 
bulletin to his church people calling at- 
tention to the many program features dur- 
ing the season. He and his family have 
taken the Headley Cottage near Rowland 
Hall Aug. 12-26. 

July 4 at the beach was celebrated 
mainly by working. In the evening the 
colony gathered around a bonfire on the 
beach. 

Property owners in this locality antici- 
pate a hearing soon by a Congressional 
subcommittee on the matter of shore pro- 
tection. Reference has already been made 
to the rapid erosion at Camp Ellis. A 
proposal to put a breakwater off shore has 
aroused strong objections and Ferry 
Beachers should protest such a proposition. 

Buses will soon replace street cars on 
the Biddeford—Old Orchard Beach run. 
President Niles has urged the railway com- 
pany to provide Ferry Beach with bus 
service. 


LiokiGeNe 


* * 


A NEW FLAG AT CHAPIN HOME 


A new flagpole was erected July 1 on the 
lawn of Chapin Home, Jamaica, L. I., 
to take the place of the one given by the 
Metropolitan District Y. P. C. U. in 1911, 
which was blown down last autumn during 
the hurricane. 

On the morning of July 4 the beautiful 
flag which was given by Mrs. George 
Sawter was raised and unfurled, John L. 
Pehrson, one of the family, taking part in 
the ceremony. Mrs. Smith, also a member 
of the family, led the assembly in the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag, and then 
all joined in singing ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

A word of appreciation is due Louis 
Annin Ames and James B. Knapp of 
Annin and Company, also the many 
others who are helping in this project. 

Emma J. Webb. 

New York City. 
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Alumni Night at Lynn 


HE Rey. Stanley Manning, long chief executive 
officer of the National Young People’s Christian 
Union, has done an important service for us in 

reporting the fiftieth anniversary convention of the 
Union held at Lynn July 5-9. Modesty forbade his 
putting into the story his own contribution to the 
meetings in arranging ‘‘Alumni Night.”’ 

Mr. Manning was chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed at the last national convention of the Union to 
arrange this particular session. In the minds of the 
officers of the Union was the strong conviction that 
never had the work of the Y. P. C. U. in training 
people for service in the Church been fully under- 
stood. They said to themselves: “If we can bring the 
graduates from Union work into church work back to 
Lynn in the flesh and let people see them it will be a 
convincing argument as to the worth of the Union. 
Better one L. A. Ames, one Judge Hill, one Roger Etz, 
one A. I. Bicknell, walking around in plain sight, 
than a hundred arguments on the subject.” So the 
invitations went out. So the follow up work was 
undertaken. ‘“‘Alumni Night” was the result, and it 
was an extraordinary success. 

On Friday, July 7, over two hundred and fifty 
people sat down to dinner together in the large base- 
ment room of the First Universalist Church of Lynn. 
The capacity of the church was taxed but the ladies 
in charge rose nobly to the emergency. It was a 
blistering hot night but people were happy. Songs 
with some slight attention to rhythm, and choruses 
that were not set to music but which registered wants 
and convictions, rose on every side. One group which 
attracted attention and which was pictured in news- 
paper accounts of the affair came from Camp Hill, 
Alabama, in the motor car of their pastor, the Rev. 
Ralph P. Boyd. Miss Eleanor Bissell, of Pasadena, 
Calif., was there as guest of Doctor and Mrs. Cum- 
mins. Harry Childs of New York, one of the best loved 
national presidents, came. The cool breezes of Cape 
Cod were calling Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell, and it was 
their regular night to motor down, but they stayed 
to be leading features in the exhibit. James B. Knapp, 
a leader in the Y. P. C. U. of New York City for 
years, was there with Mrs. Knapp. 

The program for the evening was in two parts, 
first, speeches at the dinner, where Mr. Manning was 
toastmaster, and second, a session in the main audi- 
torium of the church, where Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, 
a former president of the Y. P. C. U., was the orator, 


and where a beautiful candlelight service brought 
Alumni Night to a close. 

Of the seven members of the committee which 
worked for months arranging the first convention of 
the Y. P. C. U. in Lynn fifty years ago, two are 
living and both were present: Walter Stuart Kelly 
of Brookline and James D. Tillinghast of Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Manning welcomed the alumni and the dele- 
gates. In behalf of the committee in charge of the 
affair he presented flowers to Mrs. Dorothy Mac- 
donald Harrison, secretary of the committee. He paid 
tribute to Clara B. Adams, historian for the tenth 
anniversary convention at Lynn in 1899, and then 
introduced Mr. Tillinghast. The delegates, fully 
aware of what this veteran had done for them, gave 
him a great welcome and he responded in a fitting 
way. In his pocket he had an address from Anne 
Jenison, secretary to Doctor Pullman and therefore 
active in the convention of fifty years ago. Now 
seventy-seven years old, she is living at Livingston, 
Columbia County, New York. She was to have 
been one of the speakers, but was prevented from 
coming. Effective as Mr. Tillinghast was, he is more 
effective in making available through the Leader the 
moving address of Miss Jenison. She said: 


1889 to 1939—fifty years! That is a long span, and 
yet memory takes it ina leap. There in the dear Lynn 
church, memories would crowd overwhelmingly. For 
me, it would be homecoming after long absence. I’m 
sorry, indeed, that I cannot be with you. 

The gathering of young people in 1889, in that 
very place, seems not so long ago. Thinking of the 
presence there today of your own bright faces, makes 
it seem but yesterday since those eager first delegates 
came trooping from our churches near and far over the 
land—just as you have done. Intent, deeply in earnest, 
they set to work and accomplished what they had hoped 
and planned to do. We organized a national union, 
—your “Young People’s Union of the Universalist 
Church.” 

Looking back through the years, memory often 
has a trick of blurring details, but some things never 
grow dim. The beautiful enthusiasm of those young 
Universalists, the will to accomplish worth-while things 
in the world that was in their hearts, is unforgettable! 
They wanted to do this in the name of the Universalist 
Church. 

You all know that spirit has held down through the 
years and brought the Y. P. C. U. on from one genera- 
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tion of workers to another, till this anniversary time. 
And it will persist! 

This old world never had greater need of what Uni- 
versalism stands for than it has right now in your life- 
limes, dear delegates! That brings the thrill and spur 
of great opportunity. You are leaders in your genera- 
tion. You young people, going back to your home 
communities, are the accredited bearers of the faith, 
the courage, the brotherliness, that humanity most needs 
today. 

Never doubt good is stronger than evil. We believe it 
can and will prevail at last. We are God’s agents, his 
children, through whom he is doing his work on earth. 
We must not fail him. 

Browning has said it for us— 


“One who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break; 
Néver dreamed—tho’ right were worsted—wrong 
would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


Louis Annin Ames, national president for five 
years, made a witty and helpful address. Before he 
was president he was treasurer and in that capacity he 
turned a deficit of $1,600 a year intoa surplus of $1,900. 

The Rev. Harry A. Hersey of Danbury was 
thanked warmly by the toastmaster for his interesting 
history of the Y. P. C. U., which was published in our 
last issue. He made a fine address, witty and up- 
lifting. ‘I do not know whether or not life begins at 
forty, but I do know that youth dces not end there,” 
he declared. Then he illustrated the point with his 
own personality, as enthusiastic at seventy as at 
twenty. “Only because the Y. P. C. U. has been on 
fire with the spirit of the living God,” he said, “has 
it survived.” ; 

In the midst of the fun and frolic, the songs and 
yells, that deeper note came surging continually to the 
front. In the service upstairs it dominated the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Manning presided. Doctor Etz, a former 
secretary of the National Union, offered prayer. Mr. 
Manning and the Rev. George A. Gay, assisted by 
the great choir of the church, conducted the candle- 
light service, and Dr. Robert Cummins read most 
effectively a closing poem and gave the benediction. 

Doctor Perkins measured up to his opportunity 
admirably, making his appearance in spite of a heavy 
handicap. Mrs. Perkins had been seriously ill and still 
was in hospital. He himself had taken on many com- 
mencement and other engagements. But he was back 
in the old parish he loved so well, surrounded by de- 
voted friends, with memories coming fast of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary convention of the Union at 
Lynn when he was the host, and he delivered a powerful 
address upon “The Enduring Genius of the Y. P. 
C. U.” In substance, he said the Y. P. C. U. had en- 
dured because it had dared organize upon the basis of 
the religious interest of young people. It was part of 
the country-wide movement inspired by Francis E. 
Clark, organizer of the Christian Endeavor. 

“Organize,” “educate,” “‘graduate,’”’ he said were 
key words in Y. P. C. U. work. More and more the 
Y. P. C. U. had come to think of its work as part of a 
comprehensive youth program for the Church. The 


business of the Union and of the Church is “‘to send 
out the kind of man and woman who can function 
in a highly complex civilization.”’ ‘Remember,’ he- 
declared, ‘‘every time that we enlarge the social order, 
we increase the demands that we make on the men 
and women who are to make the new projects work.” 

Great as was the speaking, greatest of all in 
effect was the pageantry. Up from the great base- 
ment of the church came the long lines of ‘‘Unioners’’ 
past and present, led by Judge Hill as marshal. He 
was followed by the few Unioners of 1889 led by 
Walter Stuart Kelly, and then the representatives of 
all the years since. Upon the lapel of every coat and 
blouse was pinned a badge showing the year in which 
the wearer joined the Y. P. C. U., from 1889 to 1939. 
Signs were carried to mark the different groups. At. 
the end, with ritual, great music and moving poetry 
the representatives of every year lighted their candles 
in a darkened church and rededicated themselves to 
the work. 

Mr. Manning and his committee worked hard to 
create this Alumni Night. 

The Lynn people bore many burdens for the 
convention. Doctor Rose and his helpers must have- 
been weary folks on Alumni Night. But those who 
attended this service must have felt that it was worth 
all that it cost. More than any other event in years, 
it brought young and old together in the work of a 
great Church. 


* * 


THE TOWNSEND PLAN 


E have received a letter from a valued corre- 
WW spondent who resents the editorial that we 
wrote about the Townsend Plan. She is 
large-minded enough to renew her subscription to 
The Christian Leader, but warns us that if anything 
more of that sort appears she will not renew again. 
She also says that the editorial was “‘uncalled for, and 
a disgrace to a Christian paper.”’ 

We are grateful for the renewal, and we do not. 
view with any pleasure the loss of true and tried 
friends. But if we are to be put on probation we 
might as well make things clear now as later. 

The Townsend Plan, in our opinion, furnishes an 
admirable illustration of the support that many 
good people give to bad measures. If we are mistaken 
we are mistaken. We are not bad because we are mis- 
taken. We may be bad in a thousand ways, but never 
because we are mistaken. But we do not believe that. 
we are mistaken about the Townsend Plan. We can 
not pick money out of the air. We can not create 
wealth by printing it. And we can not tax over- 
taxed people to the extent made necessary by the 
Townsend Plan without something cracking. 

One good thing that has come out of the Town- 
send Plan is the education of people generally in the 
matter of care for old folks who are poor and depend- 
ent. They ought not to be subjected to the humilia- 
tions and hardships of dependency. 

A bad thing that has come out of the plan is the 
indoctrination of many people with the idea that after 
all it is not so wrong to get something for nothing as 
they had supposed. 

To our subscribers who threaten to leave us, let 
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us put this question: Suppose we came out strongly 
for the Townsend Plan. Would the people on our 
subscription list who think it a foolish and unwork- 
able plan be justified in leaving us? 

Perhaps both sides think we had better keep still 
about such things. Well, we won’t! 


* * 
‘“‘FAIR MEANS OR FOUL” 


T does not pay to be indifferent about whether 
we use fair means or foul to accomplish our ends. 

In the long run, the foul means are self-defeating. 
But, whether it pays or not, the decent, self-respecting 
man will play the game according to the rules. 

It is highly important to us at times to win. To 
win means, it seems, success, happiness, life itself. 
We cannot bear the thought of not winning. It seems 
so easy to cripple or ruin our antagonist by circulating 
something against him that we are not sure about. 
We had better watch our step: The explosion that we 
set off may reach back to us. Nothing is so dangerous 
as a lie, and the worse the lie the greater the danger. 
The thing that we feel sure will blow the other fellow 
up may blow us up. 

But whether this be true or not in any special 
case, the use of the unfair, ignoble means to gain an 
end does something to the soul. Most of us want to 
be fine folks. We cannot be fine folks if we are not 
fair. ; 

Now there are many wrong-minded folks in the 
world, and it may be our duty to fight them. It may 
be as important to the community as to us personally 
to overthrow them. Go after them with the weapons 
of truth. Don’t make them out worse than they are. 
Don’t peddle scandal about them when there is no 
evidence. Don’t distort innocent actions into bad 
ones. Don’t use innuendo. Fight fair. Fight fair 
because it is right. Fight fair because it is wise. 
Fight fair because anything else is morally suicidal. 


* * 


CRITICIZING OUR FRIENDS 


E love our friends—when they are real friends— 
but we criticize them too much. We mean 
that we pull them to pieces too much and list 

their faults. 

At times it is right to criticize. ‘Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend.’”’ We may render a great service 
by pointing out mistakes. 

But it seems to us that a large part of our criticism 
comes from a desire to have our friends do things as 
we do them—work in our way, play in our way, live 
in our way. 

We should be happier, they would be happier, 
life would be sweeter, and friendship would last longer, 
if we recognized that “what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.”’ This is true of play, of books, 
of methods of work and of recreation, as well as of 
food for the body. 

What if Jones does like Atlantic City and you 
prefer Chautauqua? Maybe Jones has better eyes 
than you have. Maybe he is not spending his time at 
Atlantic City in some one of the shows or “attractions” 
that you detest. And what if he does take an air- 
rifle and shoot at a mark, or get his palm read, or 


drink some of the pink lemonade: Jones may be 
another Charles Dickens. He may find infinite de- 
light and recreation in all kinds of people. And on 
the other hand maybe he is one of the few people at 
Atlantic City who spend time looking at the mighty 
ocean, or the limitless sky, or the sun and the stars. 

No, we had better let Jones play in the Jones way 
if we want to go on liking Jones and have Jones like us. 

And we (an abstract “‘we’’ now) who like Chau- 
tauquas and revel in meetings and enjoy great con- 
certs, do we have to put up with remarks by Jones 
upon our poor taste in finding recreation that way? 

There are several kinds of people in the world 
and they have to unbend in several kinds of ways. 
If we have the imagination and sympathy which ought 
to go into any true friendship, we shall try to see 
things through our friends’ eyes. Of course there 
are harmful ways of unbending that we cannot. 
approve. We all know what they are—drinking,. 
gambling, carousing in other ways—and we cannot. 
set our faces against such things too sternly, but even 
here we shall do well not to exaggerate the evil. 

It is conceivable also that we who think we know 
exactly what is the best way in which to spend a va- 
cation might learn something from Jones, Brown, 
Smith and the rest of our intimates. We may be ina 
rut and not realize it. Or we may be sacrificing wife 
and children to our inordinate desire to attend meet- 
ings, or not to attend meetings. Let us watch our 
recreation barometer a bit and note what we are do- 
ing and what the thing that we are doing is doing to us. 

Perhaps we shall decide that we had better go to 
Atlantic City with Jones. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Like father, like daughter,’ says the Christian 
World of London, referring to ‘““What Is Liberty,” by 
Dorothy Fosdick, daughter of. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. ‘Inherits her father’s supreme gift of lucid 
thought and clear statement.” 


Summer work goes on in headquarters offices 
and with The Christian Leader, no matter how many 
churches close. The summer is the time when our 
friends come in person. 


With railroad fares coming down and automobile 
registrations going up it seems likely that the Wash- 
ington Convention will be a large and successful one. 


The reason for so much pessimism is that many 
people seem to think that failure, tragedy, hardship 
and death do not belong in the scheme of things. 


“To err is human—to forgive divine,” and the 
divinity is in direct ratio to the wrong done the man 
with the opportunity to forgive. 


The Lynn and Boston papers did some remark- 
ably good reporting of the National Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention. 


To the Japanese, co-operation seems to mean 
“take it as we hand it to you or the troops will march.”’ 
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Centralization of Management 
A Symposium 


The question which we sent to several ministers 
and laymen was, “Should we give the General Con- 
vention or General Superintendent more power?”’ Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff writes suggesting that this is not the 
best way to put the question now under discussion, but 
that it should be: “Shall we centralize management?” 

It is our conviction that great good will be done by 
inducing people to think of this pressing problem before 
the Washington Convention. We shall welcome further 
contributions. In this issue we have contributions 
from six pastors, a prominent lawyer, and a General 
Convention official. We shall undoubtedly have a 
second series in the near future, for there is general in- 
terest in the subject. 

The Editor. 


AS THE GENERAL SECRETARY SEES IT 
John M. Ratcliff 


HE problem we are discussing is more one of 
church management than one of church govern- 
ment. No one, so far as I know, is thinking of 

suggesting that there be any change in our congrega- 
tional polity. We desire to keep a free church, but 
seek improvement at certain points. In the adminis- 
tration of any church the primary factors are leader- 
ship and followership. The terms we use in reference 
to church government—authority, centralization, free- 
dom, self-determination, and the like—all have to do 
with the most desirable relationship between leaders 
and followers. What we mean by a good church is 
that combination of leadership and followership which 
makes it possible to set goals, organize energies, plan 
activities, and direct participation in such a way that 
the product is persons of “good-will and sacrificial 
spirit” and other qualities which are commended. 
This discussion will be profitable only as it keeps close 
to results in terms of persons who make up the Uni- 
versalist Church. The issue is not a theoretical one, 
but very practical. The primary question is: How can 
leaders and followers in the Universalist Church work 
together in producing results which have heretofore 
not been possible of achievement? 

An analysis of some of the areas where results have 
been most unsatisfactory will indicate the need of 
change from the present situation, and also aid in dis- 
covering a solution. I desire to discuss briefly the 
following: 1. The discovery of leadership. 2. The 
training of leadership. 3. The use of leadership. 
4, 'The co-operation of local and central church groups. 

It appears fair to state that we have had no plan 
for discovering leadership. Left largely to individual 
initiative, only a very few persons assist in discovering 
young men for our ministry. With limited exceptions 
there is no occasion or time in local churches for men- 
tioning, let alone emphasizing, this important part of 
successful church work. The result is that it is almost 
impossible to find any concern in local churches in re- 
gard to discovering capable leadership. If national 
officers could require and be assured of regular reports 
from ministers, and if there was regular emphasis on 
the ministry in the local church, we should be in a 


position to improve this situation. We can move 
forward only by a combination of leadership and 
followership. 

The training of our ministers shows similar needs. 
Our theological schools are established to provide the 
training of those who enter the ministry, the fellowship 
committees officially decide who is to be ordained, but 
the churches, in the last analysis, select our ministers. 
We have had cases where churches have chosen or 
continued in service as ministers persons who have 
been dismissed by the theological school and who have 
been disapproved by the fellowship committee. 

The use of leadership is a further example of a 
situation where leadership and followership are sep- 
arated to disadvantage. Many ministers would wel- 
come some plan of rating achievement and advance- 
ment upon the basis of accomplishment. While the 
development of such a plan may present difficulties, 
it promises advantages over our present system of 
having a large number of candidates for each vacant 
pastorate, with unavoidable manipulation of recom- 
mendations and personal influence. What seems to 
be needed is an adequate plan for recording and pre- 
senting to churches a minister’s qualifications, and the 
willingness of churches to comply with whatever regu- 
lations are developed. Would not the local church 
sacrifice its independence through this proposal? In 
answering this question there is need for examining 
some of the results of the exercise of independence by 
churches in selecting ministers. The evidence avail- 
able is an impressive argument for that reasonable ac- 
ceptance of authority which I am trying to present 
under the terms of a desired relationship between 
leaders and followers. 

The co-operation of local and central church 
groups comes very close to the office of the general 
secretary. I always hesitate to mention lack of co- 
operation, on account of those churches which are one 
hundred percent co-operative in all relationships. 
But a general organization cannot prosper with the 
loyalty of only a few. I have stated many times that 
my concept of a general organization is that its chief 
purpose is that of aiding local groups. I want our 
central organization strong only because it will aid in 
making stronger local churches. I am convinced, 
however, that without some changes we have a very 
small chance of either local or central groups becoming 
stronger. I am amazed to find that the extent of co- 
operation among our churches is at such a low level. 
Requests for information, plans for activities, co-op- 
erative programs, observances of special occasions 
and the like are indices of the relationship between 
local and central groups. What has been my ex- 
perience? Ten percent of our churches and ministers 
respond on almost every occasion. A twenty-five per- 
cent response is excellent, for a third to respond is 
most unusual, and for a half to respond is almost un- 
heard of. There is only one conclusion. Leadership 
and followership in the Universalist Church must get 
on a new basis. 
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What is my solution? It seems to me there is 
great need for agreements as to the way in which 
leadership and followership are to operate. Let us go 
aggressively at the task of developing these agree- 
ments. Let us adopt our agreements in our con- 
stituted assemblies. Let us have it understood that 
these agreements are to be lived up to. Let us hold 
up those leaders, ministers, and churches which re- 
fuse to comply to the light of publicity, to ridicule, and 
to any other type of social pressure devisable. Let us 
be courageous enough to demand better leadership 
and better followership, and if it is not forthcoming 
do something about it, not merely approve the delin- 
quencies by silence. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


MEN WHO SHOULDER RESPONSIBILITY 
SHOULD BE GIVEN AUTHORITY 


William Wallace Rose 


HE very gravest of dangers lie along the proposed 
als path to give more power to the General Con- 
vention and the General Superintendency, and 
yet the gravest of dangers now lie along the path of 
decentralized power we are following to our hurt. 
The grim history of once-strong churches “killed” by 
the wrong kind of leadership is written into the dis- 
mal records of our dwindling constituency. 

On the other hand, the same record contains 
glowing accounts of churches all but ‘‘killed” being 
revived and revitalized by the right kind of leadership. 
It is common experience that so-called wrong leader- 
ship is often of men wrongly placed, men who in a dif- 
ferent situation will do fine work. Local trustees can- 
not always know, and not always the minister himself, 
just which factors are going to prove favorable or un- 
favorable to the union. But officials at a distance, 
having at hand the record of both men and parish, can 
often tell in advance how a certain alliance is going to 
turn out. Under our present system these officials 
may advise and plead, but nothing more. As likely as 
not, they will not be asked for counsel beyond the 
submission of names of available men, and a sketchy 
record. 

This is our system, and there is something wrong 
with it. The right system would be in line with 
Methodist procedure, in which ministers are moved 
about, to their own and to the congregations’ advan- 
tage, and yet not necessarily promoted or demoted. 
How to adopt the good features of this system and at 
the same time avoid factors in it we do not want is a 
matter for the study of legal minds versed in eccle- 
siastical law. 

Meanwhile, two methods of procedure seem open 
tous. The first is to exercise control over such local 
parishes as receive national or state convention aid. 
The allocation of funds could be made contingent upon 
the settling of ministers capable of mastering the par- 


ticular situation, or the transfer of men obviously fail- | 


: ing todoso. This would cover some of the instances 
_ of mismated men and parishes. 

How far we could go beyond this is a question. 
Many churches would resent dictation from above. 
Others would welcome official help in ending an intol- 
erable situation. Under our present procedure such 


situations continue until something breaks—usually 
the spirit and morale of the congregation, and then 
there is nothing left but a quarrel. My second sugges- 
tion, then, is that of a court of review and appeal, 
composed of active ministers and laymen, and acces- 
sible to the national or regional superintendencies. I 
should imagine our convention officials would be the 
first to bring to this board their tentative proposals. 
Beyond that function, such a board would remove all 
suspicion of personal prejudice and church politics in 
dealing with situations which needed drastic action. 

It is my strong belief that there should be vested 
in national and state offices the power to close pastor- 
ates that have run their course, be that course short or 
long, and to move ministers to and from strategic posts 
according to the changing situation. I suggest these 
two possible procedures which need not wait on any 
official convention action beyond simple empowering 
resolutions. The power of moral suasion, which is 
about all we have now, could be strengthened consid- 
erably by the backing of an impartial board of review 
and appeal. At all events, our convention officials 
who now bear responsibility should be vested with 
more authority. 

Lynn, Mass. 


* * 


DISEASED WITH INDIVIDUALISM, IN- 
EFFICIENCY, ANARCHY 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


EFORE answering the question you have pro- 
pounded, I want to go on record as heartily 
endorsing the suggestion made by Mr. Kapp in 

a recent communication to the Leader. No new steps 
or important commitments should be proposed or made 
at Washington without premeditation. And I think 
we ought to make some important commitments. 

With regard to your question, I do not think 
“more power” should be given to the General Super- 
intendent or the General Convention. I do not be- 
lieve “‘more power” is the proper phrase wherewith to 
describe the problem involved in your question— 
there certainly is a problem. I do not believe at this 
juncture of affairs we should do, or even consider, any- 
thing which involves a change or impairment of our 
congregational form of government. 

But ecclesiastically, we sorely need to rationalize 
our order. Our Church is diseased with individualism, 
inefficiency and anarchy for three principal reasons: 
(1) We have no clearly defined or commonly accepted 
standards, either in ministry, churchmanship, or any- 
thing else. (2) Our whole church life lies within a 
series of twilight zones where no person, or definite 
group of persons, has a clear responsibility. Is situa- 
tion X a responsibility for the General Superintendent, 
a State Superintendent, the General Convention, a 
State Convention, a local church, a regional associa- 
tion, or for whoever happens to take an interest in it? 
Isn’t it true that X may stand for most of our situa- 
tions? (8) The authority and function of our of- 
ficials and official bodies remain sadly undefined. For 
instance, just what is the function of a State Superin- 
tendent? How much superintending ought he to do, 
is he expected to do, can he legally do? I don’t think 
anybody can answer these questions. Legally, his 
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power is almost entirely advisory. But occupying a 
semi-permanent office with a relatively high remunera- 
tion, and being given a vague mandate to “superin- 
tend,’’ he is tempted to do one of two equally evil 
things: either to confine himself to keeping the seat of 
his office chair warm, or else to thrust his finger into 
every pie, but doing it in the manner of a Tammany 
politician because he can’t do it under the open guise 
of official authority. This is a situation calculated to 
ruin a genius and make a saint go wrong. 

Obviously, we can’t solve any of these problems at 
the next General Convention. But I think we ought to 
begin rationalizing our church polity along lines analo- 
gous to the proposed pension plan. Our present sys- 
tem of a collection of close state corporations consti- 
tutes an anachronism and a stumbling block. I think 
the chief governing body of our Church should be the 
General Convention, recognizing regional (not state) 
sub-divisions, with these sub-divisions being definitely 
sub in everything except matters which are primarily 
of a local character. I think the chief authority of our 
Church should be a national board or council, which 
cannot perpetuate itself in office, none of whose mem- 
bers (they shall be unsalaried) can hold office for more 
than five or six consecutive years, and which shall be 
democratically responsive to the will and opinion of 
our churches. 

This is not intended as a blueprint, but only as a 
500-word suggestion of a direction which the writer 
feels to be right. 


Canton, N. Y. 
* * 
DRAFT AMENDMENTS NOW CONFERRING 
POWER 


George H. Bowers 


HE question seems to be under discussion as to 
whether it is advisable to give the General 
Convention and the General Superintendent 

more power. It seems to me to be desirable. More 
power might be given along several lines, but I will 
confine this letter to internal troubles of parishes. 
At the present time, if friction arises between two 
factions in a parish, or between the minister and some 
considerable number of his congregation, if the Gen- 
eral Superintendent should interfere he would be 
deemed to be meddling with that which was none of 
his business. Should it not be made a part of his 
business? Ifa controversy arises affecting the welfare 
of some particular church should it not be his duty to 
visit it, investigate, and try and reconcile the warring 
factions? Probably in most cases he would be able 
to iron out the troubles and bring peace. But if the 
controversy be between pastor and people, his efforts 
fail, and he deems it for the best interest of that church 
in particular and the denomination in general, if the 
Executive Committee of the General Convention 
approve, I believe he should have the power to ter- 
minate the service of that minister in that particular 
parish at the end of the year. Regardless of the merits 
of the controversy, if the congregation is quite evenly 
divided and the feeling is bitter, the society is greatly 
weakened if the minister remains, and if he has not the 
wisdom to seek another field, I believe there should be 
power to make him. A church that can unite one 


hundred percent under another pastor is better than a 
divided church, and the probabilities are that, if there 
is a higher power to which an appeal can be taken, in 
such cases the pastor and the congregation will be 
more likely to settle their difference without recourse 
to it. I am aware that in these cases of friction the 
pastor may be right, but if he is, and his remaining will 
split the church and seriously weaken it, is it not better 
that he should go than the church perish? 

Of course this is a question which should be viewed 
from every angle, other possible delegations of power 
be considered, and no change made without the fullest 
discussion. Possibly there is not time before the 
Washington Convention to give the matter sufficient 
consideration, but a discussion at the Convention may 
be helpful, and probably proposed amendments can 
be drawn for submission at the next Convention 
granting additional powers to the Superintendent and 
Convention, and with two years to consider these, the 
Convention of 1941 should have ascertained the senti- 
ment of the denomination and be in position to act 
intelligently. Let us talk about it, see what the 
sentiment is, pro and con, and if it be for a change de- 
termine just what the change should be—and then 
make it. 

Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


TURN VOLUNTARILY FOR ADVICE AND HELP 
Seth R. Brooks 


NLY because the editor of The Christian Leader 
has requested it do I express myself on the 
question of concentrating more power in the 

hands of the General Convention and General Su- 
perintendent, giving them greater power over the local 
church, especially in regard to the choice and termina- 
tion of pastorates. 

Naturally the first objection to such a policy is 
the danger it presents of so-called ‘‘political favorit- 
ism,” at least as far as the general hue and cry that 
would be heard at every appointment. Friends of 
mine in churches not congregational in government 
confide in me that this is a major bone of contention 
among their clergy. 

Of course the second objection to such a policy 
is one that is hard to refute—that it would ruin our 
congregational and democratic church government. 

I assume, however, that the question has pre- 
sented itself in our Church because of the flagrant and 
multitudinous problems we as a congregational body 
have actually faced. We ask it because we seek ear- 
nestly to become more efficient, effective, and service- 
able in the world. 

I have no wish to see the discharge or setting 
adrift of any faithful minister. However, I am con- 
vinced that it is often for the good of churches and of 
ministers to terminate certain pastorates. Why let a 
church and minister both die in an impossible situa- 


_ tion when through the efforts of a larger, and outside, 


authority there could be a fresh start for both? 
Moreover, we know that men are suited to cer- 
tain places. Few men can succeed everywhere, and 
very often a church merely needs an entirely different 
type of minister for its larger good. If we are a 
Church, we are working first for the Kingdom of God. 
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If we are Christians, we seek to do things as Jesus 
would. If we are liberals, we are broad in our view- 
point and are unafraid to speak the truth in love. 
So, it seems to me, the way to handle this matter is 
not to say that the General Convention will from now 
on have the power to place and to dismiss ministers, 
but rather that the churches of our denomination will 
turn to the General Superintendent (how fine it would 
be to change this title!) for his advice and action. 

Ministers have always been called because some- 
one chooses them. Why not most efficiently by the 
man who sees our Church as a whole and whose great- 
est task is the larger effectiveness of all churches? 

The final test is this: Do I want someone to tell 
me tomoveon? Do I want it suggested that I go here 
or there? It would be bitter, I know, and I may be 
very wrong, or some day change my mind, but today I 
am ready to co-operate in that kind of plan because I 
believe we can have men to lead our denomination 
who are big enough to speak the truth in love and 
capable of foreseeing a larger Church and a larger 
good. 


Washington, D.C. 


* * 


BUT AFTER WE MOVE THE MINISTER? 
Pliny A. Allen 


S to the question which you propose in regard to 
more centralization of power in the General 
Convention or in the Superintendent over 

pastoral relations: I am not sure that I should be in 
favor of such a program if I thought it could be brought 
about. I have known a good many superintendents 
and have liked and admired most of them very much, 
but I have not found that their office gave them om- 
niscience or freed them from the effects of flattery or 
pressure. I think I could never be enthusiastic over a 
dictatorship until I was sure that the dictator was all- 
wise, all-good and all-loving, and I am not even sure of 
myself as qualified to that extent, though I admit I 
should like the job. 

It would, undoubtedly, be possible for any Su- 
perintendent to end almost any pastorate in his 
jurisdiction under present conditions by simply going 
to the incumbent and telling him that it would be wise 
to end it. Most ministers are sincerely anxious to 
serve the Church and there are very few of them, even 
the greatest, who are not constantly and painfully 
suspicious of their ability to serve it adequately. 
Whatever laws the General Convention might pass 
to strengthen the hands of its Superintendent could 
hardly increase the power over the body of ministers 
which they, of their own accord, freely give them. 

I suspect the difficulty would lie in the placing of 
the man after you have displaced him. The tradition 
of our Church is that of a rather intense and wide- 
spread individualism and, just as the individual parish- 
ioner reserves the right to attend services, to pay, to 
serve, at his own will, so the local church is pretty 
apt to say to the Superintendent in the event of a 
minister to be called, ‘‘We love you, we honor you and 
we are loyal to you, but this matter is our own business. 
If we like this man we shall call him, but if we do not 
like him we will not call him.” 

It would seem to me unjust to the ministers to 


give the officers of the General Convention the right 
to remove them without the power to restore them, and 
I cannot quite see how any act of the General Con- 
vention can give them that power until it has remade 
and redirected the nature of our people. 

North Adams, Mass. 


* * 


THE CONVENTION ALREADY HAS 
THE POWER 


Donald B. F. Hoyt 


E shall recommend to the Convention and the 
Board of Trustees such measures as will, in 
his judgment, deepen the spiritual life of the 

Church and enlarge its power to advance the kingdom 
of God.’”’ So reads, in part, Section 5, Chapter I, of 
the by-laws of the General Convention. And in the 
next section we read that the Trustees “shall have 
power to adopt and carry into effect all needful meas- 
ures for promoting the interest, growth and welfare of 
the Universalist Church.” In these two passages 
there would seem to be enough power to do all that is 
necessary towards strengthening the office of General 
Superintendent. If it is not strengthened soon, there 
will not be much use in our having a General Super- 
intendent. 

When a minister has behind him a long career as 
a wrecker of churches, someone in the denomination 
should be in a position to terminate his activities. 
When a church is going to smash, and it seems that 
the minister is responsible, some designated official 
should be able to do something about it. When a 
state organization fails to act in a grievous local situa- 
tion, some higher official should be empowered to 
“carry into effect all needful measures for promoting 
the interest, growth and welfare of the Universalist 
Church.” In all such cases, the logical man for the 
job to be done is the General Superintendent. 

It would be good for us ministers to realize that 
we were under the observation of a duly elected official 
with power to promote or to demote us. For one 
thing, there would be an end to this unseemly business 
of ministers in swarms applying to the harassed cus- 
todians of vacant pulpits. It seems to me that any 
emphatic objection to this much needed change of 
affairs would come only from someone with an axe to 
grind. 

We must have an official whose station is so ex- 
alted that he may, at any time, appeal directly to 
the people of any parish regardless of its minister or 
any other agency. I can hear someone say, ‘Any 
man invested with such power would have to be pretty 
good.’’ Well, since when has it been the policy of the 
Convention to choose other than good men for this 
office? I really believe that if we do not soon make the 
position worthy of the man, we shall find ourselves 
either with a vacant office or, what would be worse, a 
useless pensioner, on our hands. 

We have the man. He was taken from a flourish- 
ing parish in which he was very happy; for us he has 
relinquished the constant associations of a congenial 
home life. If he has been willing to do so much for us, 
surely we should be willing to make his position mean- 
ingful. It may be that the by-laws can, of themselves, 
take care of the situation. If not, the forthcoming 
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session of the General Convention should be ready to 
make the office positive rather than negative. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


* * 


JUST WHAT IS THE LAW? 
Max A. Kapp 


LITERAL interpretation of the wording of the 
constitution and laws of organization of the 
Universalist General Convention appears to 

give the General Convention all the legal authority 
needed to do anything whatsoever to carry out its 
purposes. In the General Plan of Organization we 
read that “the General Convention (has) jurisdiction 
over all Universalist clergymen and denominational 
organizations.” The exact scope of the word “‘juris- 
diction” is not defined. 

In Article 4 of the constitution, dealing with 
powers of the General Convention, we read: (The 
General Convention) “shall have and retain jurisdic- 
tion over all matters not specifically coming within 
the jurisdiction of local or subordinate bodies.” This 
article contains the core of congregational polity, for 
it means that any local church can write into its con- 
stitution and by-laws provisions that may defy or 
invalidate the ‘jurisdiction’ of the General Con- 
vention if it chooses to do so. 

And yet, Article 4 in Section 6 reads: (The Gen- 
eral Convention) “‘shall have power to adopt such by- 
laws as it may deem necessary, to determine the rules 
of its procedure, and to adopt such measures as may be 
necessary to secure the purposes for which it is organized.” 
This may be only the ordinary language of such docu- 
ments, but nevertheless it seems to give sweeping 
powers to the General Convention. Conceivably, the 
General Convention could legally make such rules 
and regulations that local churches would have no re- 
course but to withdraw from membership in the Gen- 
eral Convention. The wide powers of the General 
Convention are definitely circumscribed by consid- 
erations of discretion. Authority is delegated, but per- 
suasion is expected. 

It may be that the authority of the General Con- 
vention will be outlined by the legal minds in our 
midst, and an entirely different construction may be 
placed upon the articles by which we are constituted. 
It may be pointed out that the General Convention 
is a wholly democratic body, not to be confused with 
a headquarters staff or an executive committee. Laws 
passed and changes made by the General Convention 
are acts which are free and responsible acts by the 
members of the Convention itself, and not by any 
external authority. This point needs to be stressed; 
the Convention itself, not another body, not any 
appointed persons, is what is under discussion in the 
constitution and laws of organization. 

Now we must realize that the General Convention 
meets biennially and, in the meantime, the Trustees 
and the paid officials exercise the powers necessary to 
carry on our movement. Perhaps it is not a matter 
of whether the General Convention has sweeping 
powers, but whether the officers have the right to ex- 
ercise these powers. Certainly one would be inclined 
to think that the officers should have all authority 
necessary and reasonable, in line with their responsi- 


bilities. No efficiency can be expected from a body 
that tries to transact all its business in biennial sessions. 

The General Superintendent ‘‘shall, under the 
Board of Trustees, have supervision of the work of 
church extension of the Convention. He shall have 
direct oversight of such regional superintendents as 
the Board of Trustees may appoint, and shall, through 
counsel and suitable organization, foster efficiency 
and co-operative action among superintendents of the 
various State Conventions. He shall recommend to 
the Convention and the Board of Trustees such meas- 
ures as will in his judgment deepen the spiritual life 
of the Church, and enlarge its power to advance the 
kingdom of God. He shall perform such additional 
service as pertains to this office.”’ This is the substance 
of Article 6 of the by-laws. By strict construction, the 
General Superintendent’s powers are limited. By 
loose construction, his powers are great. 

It is my personal conviction that the General 
Convention and its staff have taken and have been 
given more power and responsibility than were in- 
tended at first. Practical considerations have made 
such a trend inevitable. Local churches and State 
Conventions and auxiliary bodies have been willing to 
cede responsibility to centralized authority. At pres- 
ent the Y. P. C. U., the G. 8. S. A., and the W. N. 
M.A., all of which were once independent, are looking 
to the General Convention for additional support or 
for relief from former obligations. 

It may be that the condition of our Church is 
such at present that drastic powers will have to be 
granted to a resolute, centralized body which can clean 
house and set things to right. We have not, however, 
granted such specific powers in the past; our custom 
and our tradition are of a different flavor. If we are 
persuaded that the right to remove ministers from 
local parishes, for instance, Ought to be vested in some 
General Convention committee or officer, let us be 
clearly conscious of what we are doing, and why we 
are doing it. Let us realize that it constitutes a de- 
cided break with our past, and let us accept it as such 
without undermining the influence of the General 
Convention in other directions. If our local parishes 
need to be scrutinized, hauled up before some more 
rigorous standards and judged in the light of sterner 
church efficiency, let us not squeal when this method 
pinches us. When the General Convention enters into 
fields which State Conventions have neglected, let us 
not raise the cry of “Dictatorship,” if we have clearly 
authorized the General Convention to get to work. 

Centralization may mean greater unity, greater 
efficiency, greater power. It may mean a stronger 
response to a trusted leader and his policies. It may 
also indicate, however, a decay of leadership in the 
rank and file units of our organization. It may indi- 
cate a distrust of local and regional leaders. It is in- 
teresting to notice that the Unitarians, who have had 
strong centralization in the past, are seeking to de- 
centralize for greater efficiency at the very time that 
we seem to be trending in the opposite direction. 

Our great concern about our own organization 
reveals a deep institutional desire to conserve what we 
have in an era that is becoming less and less favorable 
to our kind of faith and our kind of church. Theo- 
logical changes, sociological changes, including popu- 
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lation changes, are influencing our movement more 
profoundly than we realize. Soon the age of church 
unification will be upon us. I do not believe we shall 
stand perpetually in our position as an independent 
sect. Either we shall find a way into the ecumenical 
movement as such, or we shall find a place in a united 
free church which will be something like the Free 
Church Fellowship of revered memory. 

Let me summarize my position: 

The General Convention seems to have sweeping 


: 
powers to do as it pleases, but tradition has controlled 
what the General Convention pleases. 

We may be in a condition that calls for drastic 
treatment. 

If we call in the doctor, we must be willing to 
take his medicine. 

Our present maneuvering should be seen in the 
light of what is happening in the life of contemporary 
church history. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Tufts College Commencement 1939 


Lee S. McCollester 


NLY a general story of the 1989 Commencement 
of Tufts can be told here. There are now 
too many names and events involved in the 

details of the whole graduation celebrations for a 
complete record. 

The ‘‘doings” of the ‘‘end’”’ begin with ‘‘Pops’’ 
on Thursday evening, where the great event is when 
Dr. Leo R. Lewis leads the orchestra or directs the 
‘Tufts folks in familiar college songs. 

Friday is class day, which begins with an impres- 
sive short service in Goddard Chapel where the only 
faculty member present besides the president is the 
chaplain. The president gives a short, intimate ad- 
dress to the class and Alma Mater is sung by all. An 
hour later the class assembles again in the chapel, and 
orations and a poem and a class song fill the period. 
‘This year the orations by Tufts and Jackson were of 
unusual seriousness and merit. To all listeners there 
must have come the thought that the class of ’39 
faces bravely the future, not asking favors, but pledg- 
ing courage and daring hard ways. With Chaplain 
McCollester the whole class marched from the chapel 
to the Memorial Steps; where the chaplain gave the 
greetings and the blessing on the class as it separated 
as a class to go individual ways into the world. This 
rather recent feature has come to have a special sig- 
nificance in Class Day events. In the afternoon of 
Class Day are tree exercises, class histories, greetings 
to honor classes and, later, fraternity spreads, band 
concerts and last, and not least, dancing in Cousens 
Gym. 
Saturday is Alumni Day. This year the luncheon, 
on account of rain, was held in the Cousens Gymna- 
sium, with a large number present. The class first in 
honor was the fifty-year and then the twenty-five 
year class, and so on down by fives. Frank Oliver 
Hall and Lee S. McCollester were the sole surviving 
members of the fifty-five year class of the Theological 
School, and Dr. Hall spoke briefly. Eugene Bowen 
-of the class of ’77 was at the head table as graduate, 
trustee, and benefactor. Dr. A. J. Peterson, presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association, of New York City, 
acted as toastmaster. The chief speech of the occasion 
was by President Carmichael—his first official address 
to the alumni. It was an interesting story of things 
done during his first year and of constructive plans to 
be carried gradually ahead so that Tufts may meet 
the calls of the new day in education. He made a 
detailed report on changes in faculty and new ap- 
_ pointees to new types of work planned for the future. 


The new president won the enthusiasm of the alumni 
of Tufts and Jackson. 

From the dinner the classes marched to the Oval, 
led by the Tufts band, to see the Tufts nine win a 
victory over the nine from Harvard. Alumni Day 
ended in spreads and parties on and off the Hill. Rain 
had greeted the morning—but the sun shone in the 
victory of Tufts over Harvard. 

Sunday has usually been a day of one service, at 
four in the afternoon, but this year the day added 
the title of “Alumni Institute’? to ‘Baccalaureate 
Sunday.” There are two reasons for this addition: 
one, many alumni are about the Hill, and the other, 
there are able professors in the faculty who should be 
known by returning graduates. So in the morning 
were lectures in Fletcher Auditorium by President 
Carmichael on ‘‘Karly Development of Behavior,” and 
by Professor Hindmarsh on ‘“The Far East,’ and in 
the afternoon, in Barnum Museum, by Dr. Carpenter, 
on ‘Experiments on Animal Development,” and in 
Packard Hall, by Dr. Balch, on “Design for Play- 
Giving.” 

At four o’clock the baccalaureate service was held 
in Goddard Chapel with faculties and graduates from 
all schools filling nearly the whole space. Dr. Lewis 
directed the college choir and Chaplain McCollester 
was in charge of the general service. Scripture was 
read by Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, prayer was by 
Dr. McCollester and the benediction by Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall. The sermon was by President Carmi- 
chael, whose appeal was to the graduates to seek a 
high development of their mental and moral powers 
and use them in largest degree for the education and 
inspiration of those of lesser privileges. It was Dr. 
Carmichael’s first appearance before a group from all 
the schools and his address made a lasting impression. 

Monday—Commencement Day—was ideal as to 
weather—clear sunshine and a cool wind from the 
ocean. The tent, covering the space between Ballou 


’ Hall and Goddard Chapel, provided a unique audi- 


torium for the graduating exercises. Dr. Carmichael 
introduced many new features in this marching of the 
schools and in the giving of the honors, and brought 
new actors into the commencement programs. Only 
two schools were represented by orations—the College 
of Liberal Arts and the Medical School. The oration 
for those receiving honorary degrees was by Dr. G. H. 
Gallup, head of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion. 

The following received honorary degrees: The 
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Rev. A. A. Blair, Doctor of Sacred Theology. Dr. 
George H. Gallup, Doctor of Science. Horace T. 
Cahill, Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts, Bache- 
lor of Arts. Dr. Roland Hammond, Master of Arts. 
Katharine Lord, Winsor School, Master of Arts. 
Rear Admiral Leo D. Colbert, Doctor of Science. 
Frank G. Wren, Doctor of Humane Letters. John 
Foster Dulles, Doctor of Laws. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the 
chaplain of the college, Dr. Lee S. McCollester, and 
closed with benediction by Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
professor-emeritus of homiletics. The commencement 
luncheon was served on the lawn. 

Thus passed the first commencement season of 
President Carmichael and it was prophetic of happy 
years yet to come for Tufts College, or, as it should 


more properly be styled, Tufts University. Quietly and 
steadily Tufts has grown and now it consists of the 
School of Liberal Arts, Jackson College for Women, 
the Engineering School, the Chemistry Department, 
the School of Religion, the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, the new Department of Religion; 
these with the other specialized departments of music 
and drama are located on the Hill. In Boston are the 
Medical and Dental Schools with able faculties, and 
so much sought by students that attendance is now 
limited and only men and women of superior capacity 
and high character are admitted. It might be added 
that under the able leadership of Dean A. W. Stearns 
emphasis is laid on the training of students for general 
practice, and service in the suburban sections of the 
country. 


Another Great Lynn Convention 
Stanley Manning 


EVER for years has there been a gathering so 
representative of the entire Universalist Church 
as the group which met to celebrate the fiftieth 

anniversary of the organization of the National 
Young People’s Christian Union in Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. The National Convention which opened on 
Wednesday evening, July 5, brought together both 


the old and the young, a dozen or more who were. 


members of the 118 young people’s societies whose 
delegates met at Lynn in 1889, and several hundred 
of those who are members of the Y. P. C. U. today. 
They came from Maine and California, from Canada 
and Florida, and many states between, some to renew 
old associations, friendships and loyalties, and some to 
experience for the first time the thrill of a national 
convention. 

First to register was Katharine Newman, of 
Pasadena, who, with her brother Ronald, had come 
farther than any other delegates. Before long, almost 
every state represented in the membership of the 
National Union had delegates present, and when 
President Benjamin B. Hersey called the convention 
to order there was a large congregation in the pews. 
The convention opened with a hymn that was sung 
repeatedly during the sessions, and sung as joyfully 
by the Unioners of 1889 as by those of 1939: 


“Now in the days of youth, 
When life flows fresh and free, 
Thou Lord of all our hearts and lives, 
We give ourselves to Thee.” 


The historian of the fifty years of the Y. P. C. U., 


the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, of Danbury, Conn., 


led in the opening prayer. 

The national secretary, William E. Gardner, called 
on President Hersey to give his annual report, and in 
presenting him remarked that his leadership of the 
Union during the last three years had won the respect 
of the young people and the adults of the church alike. 
The high p ini in his address was the recommendation 
that steps, he ne as in collaboration with the General 
Conventio dls to bring about a closer organic 
union of th P. C. U. with the General Convention, 
cna ti edb finated youth program for the entire 


_ Church. Later on, the president was instructed to 


appoint a committee to take the first steps to bring 
this about. He also spoke of the general theme of the 
convention, ‘The Task of Liberal Religious Youth i in 
a Changing World.’’ 

The delegates were formally welcomed to Lynn by 
Dr. William Wallace Rose, pastor of the entertaining 
church, Miss Anne Longley, president of the local 
Y.P.C.U., and Ernest Posson, president of the Massa- 
chusetts State Union. 

The Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., vice-president of 
the national organization, led the devotional service, 
and presented the General Superintendent, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, who gave the keynote address. Dr. Cum- 
mins made a brief running survey of the leadership of 
Universalists in social progress and reform over a 
period of a century and a half, and then remarked that 
all that service was no credit to the Universalists of 
today. Rather is it a challenge to those who are now 
the Church, both the old and the young, to give as 
progressive a leadership in solving the problems that 
the changing world of today is facing. For this there 
is needed, not only a high intelligence quotient, but an 
even higher religious quotient, for nothing short of 
religion at its best can solve these problems. We must 
discover a new morality, he said, for we can get along 
with our present machinery, but not with our present 
social adjustments. There must be a new morality in 
setting the standards for economic justice in the matter 
of wages, steady employment, and old age security. 
There must be a new morality regarding the use of 
liquor and regarding war. The old ways are no longer 
adequate or right. A three-fold faith is needed, faith 
in one’s fellows, faith in oneself, and faith in the good 
at the heart of the world. In the last analysis, he 
concluded, faith in God presents a grand and glorious 
adventure. 

The local committee, representing the Lynn 
church and union, had made bountiful provision for 
the entertainment of their guests, and after the meet- 
ing was over there were refreshments in the parish 
house and in the church garden, and even a special 
moon-rise over the promontory of Nahant. 

It was interesting to note that the young people 
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of today were not at all behind their predecessors of 
earlier years in faithfulness and endurance. The 
Wednesday evening service lasted for an hour and 
three-quarters on a hot summer evening, but the 
_ young people gave interested attention to the entire 
program. 

The convention got down to business on Thurs- 
day morning, the sessions beginning with a brief morn- 
ing watch service at 8.30, led by Miss Alice Harrison, 
director of religious education in the Lynn church. 
The business session opened at nine o’clock, and was 
devoted entirely to the reading of reports, those of the 
Executive Board, the treasurer, the auditors, the 
executive secretary, the editor of Onward and the 
Nominating Committee. These reports emphasized a 
growing consciousness of international relationships 
and responsibilities, especially in connection with the 
International Religious Fellowship, of which the Y. P. 
C.'U. is one of the constituent units, and whose presi- 
dent, the Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell, is a member of 
the Y. P. C. U. Under the leadership of the special 
finance committee, headed by Arthur I. Olson, of 
Danbury, Conn., a former treasurer and president of 
the National Union, the financial situation of the 
Union has been somewhat improved during the past 
year, althought the indebtedness incurred over a 
period of years during the depression has not been 
cleared away. Onward has been edited by Miss Pris- 
cilla Wright, office secretary of the Union, and mailed 
-from headquarters. 

After adjournment of the business session, the 
convention resolved itself into a conference, listening 
first to an address by the Rev. Aaron Gilmartin on the 
convention theme, with special reference to the ques- 
tion, “Why a Changing World?” He spoke of the 
human factors involved in this process of change, and 
referred to Theodore Parker as a voice crying in the 
wilderness, not that the progress of the industrial 
revolution be stopped, but that it should be carried 
forward in a spirit that would yield human benefits to 
the men, women and children concerned. The con- 
vention then divided into several smaller groups for 
more intimate discussion of the problems involved. 
This was a new departure in Y. P. C. U. convention 
procedure, marking a change to the seminar type of 
meeting which is to be followed by the General Con- 
vention next fall. 

The session of Thursday morning closed with a 
brief devotional service conducted by the Rev. George 
H. Thorburn, of Biddeford, Maine. 

In the afternoon the young people made a pil- 
grimage to Salem, visiting the Universalist church 
there, the Witch House, the House of Seven Gables, 
and other points of historic interest. 

The evening service of worship was conducted by 
President Hersey and the music was furnished by the 
young people’s choir of the Lynn church. The address 
of the evening was given by Dr. John C. Schroeder, of 
Yale University, on ‘The Task of Liberal Religious 
Youth in the World Today.’”’ It is hoped to have 
this address for later publication in The Christian 
Leader. ' 

Thirty-six young people were sufficiently aibi- 
tious to rise early on Friday morning, meeting at the 
‘church a little before five o’clock to go down to the 


; 

rocks overlooking the Bay, where a sunrise service was 
held at 5.15 under Miss Harrison’s leadership. The 
sun was a little delayed in its appearance by the 
clouds, but the newspaper photographers were on 
hand and insisted that pictures to appear in their 
papers were much more important than the service 
itself. However, after a little time, the service was 
held, its spirit reminiscent of the quiet hour services 
which opened each day of the tenth anniversary con- 
vention, held in Lynn in 1899. 

At the business session, later in the morning, the 
committee leading the American section of the Inter- 
national Religious Fellowship made its report, em- 
phasizing the fact that because the international con- 
ference is being held in Switzerland this year, an 
American sectional conference will be held at Ferry 
Beach over the Labor Day week-end. 

The election of officers was a special order of 
business, and the following received the unanimous 
vote of the delegates as the leaders of the Y. P. C. U. 
for the year 1939-40: President, the Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., Middletown, N. Y.; vice-president, Dana 
Klotzle, Haverhill, Mass.; secretary, William E. 
Gardner, Canton, Mass.; treasurer, Frederick Allen, 
Portland, Maine; trustees for two years, Richard Red- 
mond, Kent, Ohio, William Cromie, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
trustees elected in 1938, and serving until 1940, Miss 
Jean A. Champlin, Hartford, Conn., Rufus McCall, 
Pensacola, Florida. 

A telegram of greeting was received from the 
newly organized union in Hopkinsville, Kentucky, ask- 
ing for membership in the National Union, and on vote 
of the convention, the new union was received into 
the fellowship. 

An invitation to hold the 1940 convention of the 
National Union in Camp Hill, Alabama, was extended 
by Miss Abby Weed, president of the Southern Liberal 
Young People’s Federation. The invitation was 
seconded by a letter from Miss Wilda Royall, 
president of the Shelter Neck Young People’s Insti- 
tute. 

A letter of greeting from Dr. Walter H. Mac- 
pherson, president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, was read by President Hersey. Greetings 
from the Far West were brought by Miss Katharine 
Newman, of Pasadena, and from the South by Rufus 
McCall, of Pensacola. 

During the conference period, the address was 
given by the Rev. Raymond Baughan of the Annis- 
quam church in Gloucester, on the convention theme 
with special reference to the values of liberal religion. 
Coming out of an orthodox church and family into 
the Universalist ministry, his grandmother had re- 
marked to him, ‘‘Young man, you are flirting with 
hell.’”” But in the liberal fellowship he had found the 
opportunity which the liberal has to discover what is 
essential to religion, to use his mind creatively, to 
take responsibility, and to develop his faith in man- 
kind and in human personality. These, he urged, were 
the values to be found in liberal religion, although some 
so-called liberals go only so far as to use the skeptical 
approach to the problems of life and religion and 
never go beyond to anything constructive. This he 
urged, was not the end of liberalism. It must answer, 
as well as question. 
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Miss Harrison conducted the worship service 
which closed the program for the morning. 

Friday afternoon was spent in Gloucester. A 
service was held in the historic old church, when the 
Rey. Lyman Achenbach told the story of the church 
and of John Murray. The service closed with holy 
communion administered by the Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., newly elected president of the National 
Union. After the service, the young people visited 
the Sargent-Murray-Gilman house, and other places 
of interest in and around the town. 

Alumni Night is reported editorially. The script 
for the candlelighting ceremonial was prepared by the 
Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon and the Rev. Max A. 
Kapp, past national presidents of the Y. P. C. U. As 
neither could be present to direct it, Miss Marion 
Ulmer of Portland, Me., took charge. 

Another morning watch service under the leader- 
ship of Miss Alice Harrison opened the sessions of Sat- 
urday. Business was resumed at nine, and an houranda 
half was spent in discussion of the report of the Recom- 
mendations Committee, of which Rufus McCall, of 
Pensacola, Florida, was chairman. Most of the 
recommendations had to do with details of Union 
work and policy, and only a few brought out any dif- 
ference of opinion among the delegates. There was 
considerable discussion of the proposal recommending 
the acceptance by the Executive Board of the invita- 
tion to meet in Camp Hill, Alabama, in 1940, which 
brought out the need for occasional conventions in 
parts of the country where churches and unions are 
farther apart, and young people have only rare oppor- 
tunities for such fellowship as conventions afford. 
There was also discussion of the name of the Church 
Extension Department. No change was made, but 
there was evident considerable feeling that more 
emphasis should be placed upon this department of 
work as an educational enterprise, preparing members 
of the Union for larger participation later in the work 
of the Church, as well as accomplishing important 
results in itself. 

Two marked tendencies showed themselves in the 
report, and in many other ways during the convention. 
One was toward a closer co-ordination of the work of 
the Union with that of the Church as a whole. The 
final recommendation asked for study of and consul- 
tation about the formation of a Youth Department of 
the General Convention, which would provide a uni- 
fied program for the young people, whether in the 
church school, the Y. P. C. U., or the church itself. 
The other marked tendency was a greater interest in 
international affairs, showing itself particularly in con- 
nection with the International Religious Fellowship, of 
which the Y. P. C. U. is a part. The Rev. Jeffrey 
W. Campbell, who grew up in the Y. P. C. U., is now 
the president of the Fellowship, and an interested and 
interesting guest of the convention was Miss Gudren 
Kirkegaard, of Copenhagen, Denmark, of the Uni- 
tarian young people’s group there. She conducted the 
worship service which closed the Saturday morning 
session of the convention. The keynote of her re- 
marks was the sentence, “In the years that I have been 
in the International Religious Fellowship I have 
learned that it is an asset that we are so different. 
In charity there is mutual understanding.” 


Just before this service, Mr. Campbell spoke on 
what the Young People’s Christian Union can do in 
this changing world, confronting the problems of un- 
employment and possible war. He stressed the fact 
that unemployment destroys human values, and that 
those who believe in the supreme worth of every human 
personality must be vitally concerned with the solu- 
tion of the problem. ‘‘No one ever almost saves a 
man from drewning,” he said. “You either save him 
or you don’t, and that is the situation with many of 
those who are losing heart because they have been so 
long without work.’ His address was followed by 
prolonged applause, and the young people then went 
to various discussion groups to talk over its concrete 
application in the work of the Union. 

One of the enjoyable features of the convention, 
and one which had much to do with promoting the 
spirit of fellowship and acquaintance, was the fact that 
the noon and evening meals on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday were served in the spacious dining-room 
of the church. There was much of good natured fun 
around the tables, interspersed with singing, bringing 
much of the same spirit to the convention that is 
ordinarily experienced only at Ferry Beach and other 
similar places where the entire group eats together. 


Exhibits 


Under the direction of Robert F. Needham, with 
the assistance of Miss Addie L. Ryder, of the Lynn 
church, and others, an interesting exhibit of pictures, 
programs, souvenirs and other mementos of early 
days in the Y. P. C. U., was displayed in one of the 
smaller rooms. These came chiefly from the collections 
of the late Clara Bassett Adams, of Lynn, Dr. and 
Mrs. Harry L. Canfield, of Woodstock, Vermont, and 
Miss Minnie Moon, of Blanchester, Ohio. They in- 
cluded group pictures of several of the early conven- 
tions, Harriman, 1894, Boston, 1895, Detroit, 1897, 
Lynn, 1899, and several later ones. Many Unioners 
of other days renewed some of the delightful experi- 
ences in the Y. P. C. U. in the midst of these reminders 
of all that the Union had done for them. 

Between the noonday worship service and the 
banquet on Saturday evening, the time of the dele- 
gates was left free for recreation. The photographer 
who was to take the convention picture was all set for 
it immediately after luncheon, and then found that he 
had left his film at the studio in Boston. The group 
waited for an hour for him to return, and then gave 
up and went their several ways, some on a boat ex- 
cursion around the harbor, some to near-by points of 
interest. Many went swimming. The Executive 
Board met and worked while others played, as has 
been the fashion of executive boards for fifty 
years. 

At four o’clock a reception for the alumni was 
held at the Clough estate, not far from the church and 
the shore. More than fifty alumni enjoyed an hour 
in the renewal of old friendships, reminiscences, and 
comparing the Union of their various days and of 
today. Eighteen who had been members of the 
Union in 1889, most of whom had been present at the 
convention of that year when the National Union was 
organized, registered during the Convention session. 
Not all of them were there at any one time, although 
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the alumni banquet on Friday evening brought the 
largest number together. 


The Convention Banquet 


Saturday evening was largely devoted to fun. 
Exactly three hundred people sat down to the banquet, 
and the usual songs and cheers enlivened the time be- 
tween courses. The retiring president, the Rev. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, served as toastmaster, and made the 
first cut in the large birthday cake, a gift of Victor E. 
Friend. The incoming president, the Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, Jr., completed the cutting of the first slice. 
Greetings to the Union were brought by the personal 
representative of Governor Saltonstall, Captain Maz- 
zini; by Miss Susan M. Andrews, for the General 
Sunday School Association; by Mrs. Madelyn B. 
Wood, by telegram, for the Women’s Missionary 
Association; by Prof. John M. Ratcliff, for the Gen- 


eral Convention; and by the Rev. Jeffrey Campbell, 
for the International Religious Fellowship. Miss 
Gudren Kirkegaard, of Copenhagen, brought her 
greetings, and Dr. Rose introduced a number of the 
Lynn people who had helped in the entertainment of 
the convention. Just at the close, shifting again to the 
fun of the evening, Mr. Hersey presented to the new 
president the brilliant shirt without which, he said, 
no president could preside over the convention sessions. 
Pledges for the work of the National Union were 
called for, and approximately $500 pledged within a 
few minutes. The rest of the evening was spent in 
dancing, after the tables had been cleared away. 

On Sunday morning a brief concluding business 
session was held before the service of morning worship, 
which, with the installation of the newly elected 
officers, brought the fiftieth anniversary convention 
to a close. 


Our Farm 
Mary Grace Canfield 


E Canfields have a spot of earth in the hills of 
Vermont. The ancient deed tells us that 
it was once located in Cumberland County, 

Province of New York. Those were the days when 
the English King overlapped his gifts and caused 
much ill feeling between New Hampshire and New 
York, and which led to rather terrific measures on the 
part of the Green Mountain Boys and the creation of 
this state. The original farm had been cut and slashed 
when we bought it, and our deed reads thirty-seven 
acres more or less. I have loved that “more or less,”’ 
and am confident that it is more. 

Ancient maples and later ones stand sentinel about 
the old farmhouse, built in 1782 by William Fuller. 
It has changed owners many times. The one preced- 
ing us, who had lived here fifty years, to our regret had 
torn out the central chimney and fireplaces. That 
chimney had a base measuring twelve by fifteen 
feet. Well, it was gone and there was nothing to do 
but collect stones from old walls and build a chimney 
and fireplace. 

Iam a lover of trees, and through the years of our 
ownership seventy-five kinds of trees and shrubs have 
been set out. Under the direction of our State Fores- 
try Department, we have had planted 20,000 trees; 
there are red, Scotch and white pine, also Norway 
spruce. The flower garden which more or less formally 
encircles a large part of the door-yard, has hundreds 
of spring flowers as well as many of later bloom. 
Pools are lovely with blue flag, water lilies and cattails. 

One enclosure just east of the garage, with its 
brown stained boards placed horizontally instead of 
perpendicularly, is enclosed by trees and is called 
“Saints’ Rest.” A figure of the Madonna is on the 
garage wall, a couple of other figures stand about. Old 
cow-bells, sleigh-bells and dinner-bells hang in the 
trees. We call them the bells of the Temple. Seats 
are many, for those who want to linger. Just beyond 
this spot a Greek temple has been laid out. The 
wonderful red pine trees are so planted as to make the 
nave, the aisles and walls; seats and decorative features 
add to the interest. 


Wild plants grow in nooks and byways, glorious 
white trilliums, which are rare in Vermont, as are man- 
drakes; yellow lady’s-slippers bloom, and there are 
magnificent spectabile, two feet tall and many of the 
stalks with two blossoms! They are so lovely that one 
stands in silence before them. There are two hedges 
of roses and one of our wild asters. Some old jars 
made by early Ohio potters in the region of Akron, 
whence I came, adorn the garden. 

This has been a wonderful year for birds. Noone 
has ever seen so many in this region, and some of them 
are rare. 

A tall white post in our yard has a little windmill 
on it; just below it is a hole not as large as a quarter, 
and there a pair of wrens have nested, and when they 
want rest from their family cares, they sit on the sta- 
tionary part of that wind flapper which is revolving 
furiously, and fill the air with their song. 

Some bold phebes have made a nest on the end 
of the iron runway of the garage door; it is twelve 
inches high. Our bird expert says it*is unusually high. 
In the low-growing Veronica with its starry blue 
flowers is a nest of chipping sparrows. The impudent 
flickers have nested in a hole in an aged maple right 
by our drive, and higher up, in another hole in that 
same tree, the great-crested fly-catcher has brought 
forth a family. Daily we have watched his straight 
flight and seen his golden breast and his lordly crest. 
He is very rare here. A cuckoo has called at all hours 
from our hillside. Thrushes, wrens, song sparrows, 
give their daily concerts. Tiny birds in the trees call 
for food, and up in our forest live some deer who be- 
came daily visitors to the vegetable garden until some 
rags were tied to poles, which they considered fear- 
some things and ceased to eat our peas and lettuce. 

Our front yard is enclosed with trees, not to be 
exclusive but to be inclusive, and an old mill-stone 
stands in the center for a tea-table. We like it and so 
do our friends. Here comes an interesting item. 
That William Fuller, the builder of this house, was a 
stiff Puritan and, of course, a member of the estab- 
lished church, but the peace of the Lord did not dwell 
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in the hearts of that church in those distant years. 
They had a grand row in 1786 and in December of that 
year they held two meetings in this house, trying to 
settle the trouble. Of course they sat about that big 
old kitchen fireplace. I can see them, those pioneers 
who had strong convictions. I know their names 
and where they lived. They could not agree on those 
winter days by that open fire. One half of them joined 
the Universalist group then in Woodstock. William 
Fuller by some means got the church on our hill, 
moved it near the house for a barn, and it served that 
end for one hundred and forty-five years, when with 
great difficulty I had it taken down. It was held to- 
gether with wooden pins about fifteen inches long. 

We have some furniture made by early Woodstock 
cabinet makers. 

Under this roof many friends have been enter- 
tained. David Starr Jordan has been a guest. Dr. 
Harvey Wiley ate my noodle soup and pronounced it 
good. ‘Two colored people have been welcome guests. 
One was Dr. Jordan of the Suffolk School, the other a 
woman still living, the head of a fine school for colored 
‘youth. I invited some friends to break bread with 
her and, at my request, for grace she repeated some of 
the lines of Weldon Johnson’s great American hymn, 
which was strange to them. We shall always remem- 
ber the vacation Tame Imai spent with us. I shall 
not call the roll of other guests who have given a 
sacredness to this place because they have shared its 
simple hospitality. Sorrow came to us here and a 
precious child died. The other children have grown 
and gone away to do their work in the world. 

We who stay here, find the house and the sur- 
roundings a place of refuge, a comfort, a joy, because 
of its beauty and peace. It is home and has been 
since the summer of 1902. ; 


* * * 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Virginia H. Franklin 


HE ninety-seventh session of the Iowa Universalist Conven- 
tion was held in Waterloo, Iowa, June 9, 10 and 11. The 
Rey. Edna P. Bruneg, pastor of the Waterloo church, president 
of the Convention, presided at all sessions. Delegates were 
given a complimentary luncheon in the church parlors Friday 
noon, and the regular business session of the convention opened 
at two p. m. Friday with devotionals led by Dr. Frank Adams of 
Oak Park, Ill. After reports from officers, parish reports and or- 
ganization of convention committees the business session ad- 
journed to listen to the address of Miss Susan M. Andrews of 
Boston, Mass., executive secretary of the General Sunday School 
Association. Miss Andrews had just concluded brief visits to 
Mitchellville and Webster City prior to the convention, meeting 
with church school workers at those places. The W. N. M. A. 
session was greatly inspired by the presence of Mrs. Frank Adams 
of Oak Park, Ill. 

Dr. Frank Adams gave the Friday evening address, on ‘“‘Are 
You a Trailer or Are You a Trolley?” to a large audience. The 
occasional sermon, by the Rev. Ernest Whitesmith of Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa, on ‘The Light Streams on the Forward Path and 
Nowhere Else,” was an inspiring one, and was followed by the 
communion service conducted by Mr. Whitesmith and Dr. Effie 
McCollum Jones. The collection for the Ministerial Pension 
Fund was taken at the close of the service and amounted to 
$54.41. 

- The closing business session was devoted to election of of- 
ficers, reports of committees and announcements and discussion 


of plans for General Convention and Young People’s Camp proj- 
ects. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the following: 

“Whereas, the management of the financial resources of this 
Convention has given frequent cause for dissatisfaction; and 
whereas the alleged mismanagement has generally been due to the 
constant injection of personal and local problems; therefore, 
resolved, that it is the sense of this convention that its material 
investments be put in the keeping of the General Convention to 
be administered in the best interests of the cause of Universalism 
in this state.’’ Dr. Jones moved that this recommendation be re- 
ferred to a special committee appointed by the president. Mo- 
tion carried. : 

“‘Whereas, there can be little use in planning any note- 
worthy advance for our church unless our own people are kept 
intelligently informed of the important happenings in the re- 
ligious world; therefore, resolved, that we suggest to the Univer- 
salist Publishing House and the Trustees of the General Conven- 
tion that they devote some time to devising a plan to be sub- 
mitted to the next session of the General Convention whereby 
The Christian Leader shall be made a weekly visitor to every home 
in our constituency.’ The chairman, the Rev. Ernest White- 
smith, moved its adoption. Carried. 

A banquet at six p. m. at Black’s Tea Room was well at- 
tended, and informal talks, singing and good fellowship made it 
an enjoyable occasion. The entire crowd went to the church 
parlors, where old and young enjoyed a Social dance and games. 

Early Sunday morning cars took the young people to Cedar 
Heights, a beautiful scenic spot on the Cedar River, where an 
early breakfast was served and a devotional service was led by 
Robert Hausden of Waterloo. All went back to the church for 
the church school session, which was followed by the final con- 
vention service. 

Dr. Effie McCollum Jones preached the sermon of the 
morning, ‘‘Our Growing Vision,” to a large congregation. 

* * * 


HOW METHODISTS HELP VISITORS IN NEW YORK 


The ability of New York to absorb the hundreds of thou- 
sands expected to crowd the metropolis during July and August 
remains open to some question, according to experts on such 
matters. And because of that fact the famed Actors’ Chureh— 
Union Methodist—has added still another function to its unique 
list of services. 

The church, of which the Rev. C. Everett Wagner is minis- 
ter, has long been a focal point for visitors, due to its situation in 
the Times Square area. Now the information bureau has ex- 
panded its activities to render aid in finding accommodations of 
any sort, and in making reservations for visitors. The reserva- 
tions may be made in hotels, private homes, rooming houses or 
church club residences, upon deposit of one day’s rent in advance. 
In hotels, rates will vary between $2.50 and $3.50 per person, 
while homes and rooming houses will average $1.50 per person. 

The church, located on the edge of the Great White Way, 
is continuing its regular information service as to trips about 
the city, economies in sightseeing and eating places, and shopping 
advice. Its World’s Fair experts have accumulated a mass of 
data concerning the big show, and are ready to serve any visitor 
with all! possible information. 

Inquiries or reservations should be addressed to the Union 
Methodist Church at 229 West 48th Street, New York. 


* * * 


CHILD REFUGEES 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


Aliens? We must find some name 
Kinder far. We burn with shame 
At our thought: “If these be fed, 
Might our children lack for bread?” 


Oh, those flaming words from thee: 
Of “the millstone” and “the sea,” 
And—“Ye did it not to me!”’ 


July 15, 1939. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THEY’RE ON THEIR WAY, THANK YOU 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

By the time your readers see this letter they will have ar- 
rived. I’m talking about those folks from Kentucky that I 
wanted to have attend the Mid-West Institute at Shakamak State 
Park, Jasonville, Indiana. 

There are people who read the Leader. That is evident from 
the mail that came to me after folks had read the article telling 
of my stay in Kentucky, and my hopes for its future. I asked 
readers to help provide the means so that several young people 
could go to the Indiana institute, for the benefit it would bring 
to them and to their churches. 

The General Sunday School Association has divided the 
Earle Memorial Scholarship income for this year between Mrs. 
Dewey Word of Hopkinsville, and Miss Florene Cooksey of the 
little rural church at Fruit Hill. Gifts from several persons, plus 
the $21.00 the Hopkinsville young people have raised to help 
send some of their own members, make possible the attendance 
of four young people from that union: the president, Jessie Bo- 
dell, daughter of the minister; the vice-president, Kenneth Word; 
the secretary, Madeline Word; and Malcolm Hamby. Two men 
of the parish, George Clark and Sam Drake, will drive them to 
Shakamak the first week-end, and return for them the second. 
Possibly there may be representatives from two other country 
churches. 

So you don’t believe in miracles? Ido. Miracles happen 
every day when people share what they have of time, talent, 
means, that others may live, grow and serve. Thanks to you 
who gave and you who planned and worked, Kentucky will have 
at least six of its church workers and potential workers at the 
Mid-West Institute next week. 

Harriet G. Yates. 

Boston, Mass. 


ARE THE BEARDS JUST IGNORANT? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just been reading Professor and Mrs. Beard’s ‘‘Amer- 
ica in Mid-Passage.” This is a stupendously comprehensive 
history of the last fifteen years here in this country. Everything 
imaginable is discussed—politics and business, domestic and 
foreign affairs, agriculture and industry, high finance, education, 
science, philosophy, art, music, literature, entertainment, recrea- 
tion, transportation, journalism, columnists, the automobile, the 
radio, the movies. But from beginning to end, there is no men- 
tion of religion—the word does not appear in the Index! In 
more than 960 closely packed pages, I found the name of only one 
clergyman (apart from Father Coughlin, discussed as a dema- 
gogue) and one rabbi, and only one mention of the churches 
(in connection with the morals of the movies). 

Is religion as dead as all this? Or are the Beards just plain 
ignorant? In my humble judgment these much-tooted his- 
torians stand convicted of incompetency. 

John Haynes Holmes. 

New York, N. Y. 


* * 


DR. ROSE WRITES OF THE SEMINARS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your issue of July 1 carries a letter from the Rev. Griswold 
Williams pertaining to a resolution sponsored by him at the Buf- 
falo Convention, and passed, calling the next biennial Convention 
to a procedure which included the seminar principle of discussion 
to the fullest possible extent, and made mandatory the holding 
of these fact-finding and opinion-forming sessions prior to the 
official business of the Convention. Mr. Williams writes that 
nothing was done about it in 1933. 

Something is being done about it in 1939, though we confess 


the matter of the Buffalo resolution had completely passed from 
the minds of the program committee. 

On the two center pages of the Leader of June 10 is a detailed 
program of the forthcoming Washington convention as it will be 
given the delegates—a vast improvement we think over former 
printed programs. No one can miss the ten a. m. sessions set 
forth there in which the seminar principle is incorporated to the 
fullest possible extent. These conferences are held on the morn- 
ings of the first three convention days. The resolutions and 
recommendations under official business are scheduled for the 
afternoon of the third day. Thus preliminary discussions and 
studies will be made in the manner Mr. Williams so sagely coun- 
seled in 1931. 

Nor do the subjects listed exhaust the possibilities of this 
procedure. Seminar groups may gather in the interest of any 
topic a company of people consider vital. We do hope, however, 
that the main emphasis we have placed on denominational in- 
terests will not be dissipated by discussions which may fairly be 
called irrelevant to our greatest single need—a strong and inte- 
grated Universalist Church. 

William Wallace Rose, 
Chairman Program Committee. 
Lynn, Mass. 


DON’T BE FOOLED BY THE PENSION PLAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the last issue of The Christian Leader (which by the way 
was a very fine one) Manager Lalone expresses some surprise 
that there have been so few reactions to the “‘Pension Plan’”’ as 
proposed by the committee appointed to work out some scheme 
of pension payments to the clergy. I think from what I have 
heard that most of the “brethren’’ were so taken by surprise by 
what the committee evolved that they have not as yet suf- 
ficiently recovered their breath to enable them to make any com- 
ment. 

What we had been expecting, and looking for, was an honest 
to goodness pension plan. What we got was an annuity plan. 
The two are quite different and I see no reason why we should fool 
ourselves into thinking that when we go to Washington and vote 
for the “‘plan’’ as proposed we are voting for a “pension plan.” 
A pension is a sum of money paid in recognition of services ren- 
dered in the past and for which sufficient compensation has not 
been made. An annuity is nothing more or less than the return 
on an investment of capital, with interest, in yearly instalments. 
The “annuity plan’ as such is all right for the young men just 
entering the ministry, if they prefer this to the annuity that can 
be purchased from any life insurance company, but it (the an- 
nuity plan) as put forth by our committee has next to no value 
at all for the older men who have already served thirty, thirty- 
five or perhaps forty years in the work of the Church, and many 
times on very small salaries. For a man who is now sixty or sixty- 
two years of age to join this so-called ‘‘pension plan” and at the 
retirement age of sixty-five receive the splendid sum of twenty- 
five or fifty dollars per year with which to support himself during 
the remainder of his life is simply ridiculous and absurd. 

Now if what we want to vote for is an “‘annuity plan” then 
let us do it, but with no idea in our minds that we are thereby 
voting for a “pension plan.’’ If on the other hand we want to 
provide “pensions” for aged ministers then let the committee 
bring us something like a pension plan to vote on. 

W. H. Skeels. 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 


P.S. If all of the ministers in North Carolina were to decide 
to join this “pension plan’’ it would add $450 to the already out- 
of-balance budget of the W. N. M. A. Just what do you say 
about that, ladies? 
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Our Library Desk 


A Book That Deserves Careful 
Reading 


Love, Marriage and Parenthood. By 
Grace Sloan Overton. (Harper. $2.00.) 


Distinguished by a sensitive, expert 
touch is this latest book concerning the 
foundations of healthy emotional rela- 
tionships, ‘‘Love, Marriage and Parent- 
hood.”’ Mrs. Overton’s book joins a host 
of others with her hope that it may be 
“not a ‘best’ book on family life, but a 
help in making ‘the home’ of the days 
ahead.” 

The first chapter presents a problem 
that faces thousands of men and women, 
“Shall we get married?”’ The author jus- 
tifies single life, but points out that the 
right partner can be found if a person will 
prepare himself to make the choice and not 
be defeated by personal inferiority or too- 
perfect ideals. Marriage is demonstrated 
as being more than a means to an end, 
whether of security or position or self- 
satisfaction. In each of the ten chapters 
the plea is constant for “achieving a full 
view of the whole of married existence.’ 
Mrs. Overton treats psychological types 
and reactions so matter-of-factly that the 
layman feels at home, because he is not 
overwhelmed with scientific terms, whose 
strangeness alone alienates. 

The theme of the marriage partnership 
is developed from the primary adjustments 
before and immediately following marriage, 
to the solution of mutual problems and 
differences and the flowering of companion- 
ship and the building of a family. The case 
for birth control or ‘family limitation’’ is 
stated with dignity and insight. 

The closing chapters cover the responsi- 
bilities of parents. The author instruc- 
tively discusses problems that offer various 
solutions. It is stressed that children are 
persons, not “‘little grown-ups,’”’ that their 
personal lives are continuous experiences, 
in which it is very possible for them to 
meet intolerable people and situations and 
rebel against them, thereby unfairly earn- 
ing the name “problem children.” She 
points out that individuals live much 
nearer to each other today than formerly, 
and that new techniques of congeniality 
and co-operation must be developed. 

The book is styled like a text-book, for 
which use it is well-suited, with chapter 
and section headings and questions at the 
end of each discussion. These quiz tests 
stimulate one to further reading, and 
source material with interesting explana- 
tory notes is also suggested. 

In closing her book, Mrs. Overton 
answers her first question, “Shall we get 
married?” by saying that if two people 
“together feel that your lives united 
may serve the larger order of things—then 
—as One—‘open the door and enter—’.” 
She thus points out that the development 
of a marriage, no matter how much advice 


and guidance is given, can rest only upon 
the individual participants. 

The book gives the feeling that seemingly 
insoluble problems have a solution. There 
is pictured a spirit of conduct rather than a 
letter of conduct. “Love, Marriage and 
Parenthood” certainly deserves the per- 
sonal scrutiny and criticism of those in- 
terested in the subject it deals with. 

Florence W. Simonson. 
* x 
The Classics of Christian Devotion 


Strangers and Pilgrims. By Willard L. 
Sperry. (Little, Brown and Co. $2.50.) 


“Studies in the Classics of Christian 
Devotion” is the subtitle of this rich and 
provocative little book from the hand of 
Dean Sperry of the Harvard Theological 
School. Starting with the “Confessions 
of St. Augustine,’’ we turn pages devoted 
to “The Little Flowers of St. Francis,” 
“The Imitation of Christ by Thomas a 
Kempis,” “The Theologia Germanic,”’ 
Brother Lawrence’s ‘‘The Practice of the 
Presence of God,” and finally John Wool- 
man’s “Journal.’”’ While these books do 
not exhaust the list of classics of Christian 
devotion, they are among the greatest. 
Dean Sperry has assumed that the reader 
will be reasonably familiar with the texts 
themselves, and he sets himself the task of 
studying, explaining, clarifying, and ap- 
preciating. His loving sympathy with the 
mystics has not made him an indulgent 
apologete, for he is aware of the faults and 
dangers in the kind of existence prescribed 
by men who led the contemplative life. 
But he brings penetrating insight to the 
language, purpose and methods of these 
men whose very antiquity seems to have 
curved round upon modernity. 

All of these manuals of devotion remind 
us of the unbroken emphasis upon personal 
religion in Christianity. In this day of the 
social gospel, we need to reckon with the 
thought that ‘‘it is relatively easy to re- 
form the world in theory and, by contrast, 
hard to master one’s self.’’ And yet, if 
the mystics seemed to be centrally con- 
cerned with the discipline and ordering of 
the inner life as the means to rea] happiness, 
we must not conclude that their books are 
“Manuals of sacred selfishness.” It is a 
prejudiced reader who ignores the re- 
curring theme that balances the concern 
with self and salvation. Thomas a Kempis 
puts it briefly: ““He does well that serves 
the community rather than his own will.” 

These ancient seers of the human soul 
were not amateurs; we are the amateurs. 
We have not solved the mysteries of the 
human mind and its yearnings any more 
than they did. Dean Sperry points out 
that it is the spiritually immature who 
expect a religion to provide answers for 
all of life’s mysteries. 

Many of us have known something about 
the ancient books of devotion, but we 


needed a guide to help us find our way 
through the strangeness of language and 
unfamiliarity of thought-forms. Stray 
quotations from Augustine or Francis or 
Thomas a Kempis made us conscious of a 
rich deposit of spiritual wisdom existing 
somewhere. Dean Sperry has emboldened 
even the more timid of us to read the orig- 
inals and to come into more intimate pos- 
session of the quests and the goals of those 
who went before as “strangers and pil- 
grims.” 
M.A. Kapp. 


* * 


Sermons That Helped in Tulsa 


Flowers from Gethsemane. By Wil- 
kins H. Murphy, Jr., D.D. (Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. $1.00.) 


You will like this book—that is, if you 
like sermons, and that is, if you like ser- 
mons of the so-called ‘‘popular”’ variety. 

Every minister is assured frequently, 
“Parson, that was the best sermon I ever 
heard,’ and every preacher is importuned 
often to ‘‘get out a volume.” 

Dr. Murphy, for twenty-one years the 
beloved pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, of Tulsa, Okla., after shaking his 
head many times, has at last yielded to 
the demands of his admirers. 

The twelve sermons in this book are just 
“the run of the mill.” Do not read them 
for depths of doctrine or for fundamentals 
of philosophy. Read them for apt illus- 
trations and for application of presupposed. 
Christianity to the problems of ordinary, 
well-meaning American men and women. 

If you have some of the titles you can 
guess the general character of the volume. 
Here they are: “You Can’t Take It with 
You,” “Bringing Light to People’s Faces,’” 
“IT Never Met a Man I Didn’t Like,” 
‘Bein’ God Ain’t No Bed of Roses,” “TI 
Complained Because I Had No Shoes.” 

Dr. Murphy rather gleefully confesses 
that he has borrowed without hesitation. 
Usually he has borrowed with discretion. 


Gi Hie ds 
* * 
Good Soul Tonic 
Tufts Papers on Religion. By the Pro- 


fessors of the School of Religion, Tufts 
College. (Universalist Publishing House, 
Boston. Cloth, 75 cents. Paper bound, 
40 cents.) 


These seventy pages, in convenient 
pocket size, might well be packed in any 
vacation bag. Here is good “soul tonic’” 
for dwellers in a troubled world. Seven 
thoughtful, readable, refreshing essays 
for relaxing mind-cleansing under any 
big old whispering tree, against any sand 
dune, or on any shaded porch. Yet they 
stir the stream of thought deeply enough 
to serve well the needs of any vital dis- 
cussion group. Meditative—yes—but ig- 
nition points as well, in a quiet way, leading 
to propulsive power for healthier religious 
living. Here, again, the average intelligent 

(Continued on page 681) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


TO RECEIVE EARLE SCHOLARSHIP 


All those who knew Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle have rejoiced in the kind of memorial 
which Universalists are perpetuating in her 
name—a scholarship fund, the income of 
which is to be used annually for the pur- 
pose of training leaders for the work of 
the church school. The income from the 
fund was used last summer for the first 
time. It enabled a Massachusetts teacher 
to spend a week at the Religious Education 
Institute at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. 
The interest comes to us semi-annually, 
straddling our fiscal year. To avoid this, 
we shall use only part of the income this 
year, so that next year all of it will fall 
within the fiscal year. But this does not 
mean that we deny anyone the help of the 
scholarships, for some institutes operate 
under lower rates than others. This is true 
in the Middle West. 

This year the scholarship goes to Ken- 
tucky. Church school workers in two 
schools are being awarded part of the 
scholarship money to attend the Mid-West 
Institute being held at Shakamak State 
Park near Jasonville, Ind., from July 16 
to 23. The recipients are Mrs. Dewey 
Word, teacher of the junior class in the 
Hopkinsville, Ky., church school, and 
Miss Florene Cooksey, superintendent of 
the little rural school at Fruit Hill, about 
fourteen miles from Hopkinsville. 

The General Sunday School Association 
is happy to award these scholarships to 
these church school workers from Ken- 
tucky. It will be their first experience 
at an institute. We commend them to the 
friendly comradeship of other Universalists 
from the Middle West in the fellowship 
that is to be found at Shakamak. We hope 
this experience will be a rich one, bringing 
broad contacts, wider vision and greater 


knowledge. 
* eo 


THE SHELTER NECK INSTITUTE 


Each year seems to provide the “best 
ever” institute at Shelter Neck, Burgaw, 
N.C. That is what we felt last year, with 
sixty odd in attendance. This year they 
are certain that the even larger attendance, 
and a shifted schedule of activities, pro- 
vided a much better institute experience 
for all concerned. 

Neither Rev. Max A. Kapp, president, 
nor Miss Yates, staff member, was able to 
accept the invitation of the Shelter Neck 
Board to participate in this year’s institute. 
But an out-of-the-state leader was pro- 
vided in Rev. Ralph P. Boyd of Camp Hill, 
Ala., who offered a course on “What 
Universalists Believe,” and preached at 
the Sunday morning worship. Rey. John 
MacKinnon, wife and two children, from 
the Unitarian church, Richmond, Va., were 
also in attendance, Mr. MacKinnon having 
charge of the daily chapel services. Other 
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Our congratulations and good 
wishes to the National Young 
People’s Christian Union as it 
starts its second half century of 
service to Universalist youth. 


The General Sunday School Association 


* * 
* * 
* * 
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* * 
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courses and their leaders were: Nature 
Study, with Miss Elithe Outlaw of Out- 
law’s Bridge (an elective course which met 
at 6.15 a. m. daily); Basket Weaving, with 
Miss Essie Mae Outlaw, also of Outlaw’s 
Bridge; Music, in charge of Mrs. W. H. 
Skeels of Rocky Mount; Bible Study, under 
the direction of Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich; 
and a course in Parliamentary Procedure. 

On Saturday evening, the night when 
folks drive in for miles around, and near-by 
neighbors join the institute family for fun 
and fellowship, Mr. Boyd, assisted by 
Margaret Outlaw (now Mrs. Leonard Sut- 
ton we understand!) and Mr. Ulrich, pre- 
sented a Punch and Judy Show with fist 
puppets. 

Anyone who shares this institute, even 
once, has a never-to-be-forgotten experi- 
ence. Fellow sharers may be miles away, 
and time may dim some recollections, but 
the rich impressions stay on. How much 
this year-by-year gathering will mean for 
the future of Universalism and Universal- 
ists in North Carolina and neighboring 
states we can only surmise. But that it 
means much in the present life of the 
churches and their people we have no 
shadow of a doubt. 


* * 


FROM A CHURCH CALENDAR 


“The summer institutes for intensive 
study by various groups of church workers 
have become a very important part of our 
church life. <A list of these has been posted 
on the bulletin board in the Hill Street 
vestibule. Some of our people are plan- 
ning to attend the Ferry Beach institutes 
for Young People, Church School Workers, 
and in World Affairs. Many will go to 
Murray Grove for that four day institute. 
You can find no better way or place to 
spend some of your vacation than by at- 
tending these gatherings. Dr. Etz will be 
glad to give you further information.” 
(Church of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J.) 

Many churches have included in their 
recent calendars or bulletins announce- 
ments similar to the above. It is a great 
way of getting across to the men and 
women who fill the pews on Sunday morn- 
ing, that the running of a church is serious 
business, and requires adequate training 
of its volunteer leaders. Such is the pur- 
pose of the summer institute—schools of 


leadership, some for shorter periods, some 
longer. Are the members of your church 
aware that the Universalist denomination 
sponsors or recommends institute centers 
all over our country? Publicize these 
facts. Work that delegates may go from 
your church, and return better equipped 
for their part in its leadership. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Both Miss Andrews and Miss Yates at- 
tended sessions of the fiftieth annual 
convention of the National Y. P. C. U. 
held recently at Lynn, Mass. 


As we prepare these lines, July 6, seventy 
persons have registered for the Religious 
Education Institute to be held July 15-22 
at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. 


Miss Ethel M. Whack, teacher of grades 
six, seven and eight, at the Jordan School, 
Suffolk, Va., is registered at Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga., for the summer 
school session. 


Rev. Robert Cummins, S. T. D., General 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches, 
is to be the commencement speaker on the 
closing evening of the Religious Education 
Institute at Ferry Beach, Friday, the 22d. 


In addition to the teacher from Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., who is to receive the Earle 
Memorial Scholarship for the Mid-West 
Institute, Mrs. Dewey Word, four young 
people from this church will go to Shaka- 
mak also. 


A commissioning service was held as 
part of the morning worship at the Uni- 
versalist church, Waltham, Mass., re- 
cently, in which four delegates planning 
to attend summer institutes participated. 
The pastor, Rev. Edgar R. Walker, con- 
ducted the impressive service. 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker, former president 
of the G. S. S. A. and minister in Waltham, 
Mass., left June 28 for a six weeks’ trip to 
the west coast. He will visit Treasure 
Island, the San Francisco World’s Fair, 
and will also spend some time with his 
college classmate, Rev. Percy Smith, in 
South Pasadena. 


From Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., comes 
word of the anticipated opening in August 
of a pre-natal clinic to be conducted under 
the joint auspices of the County Health 
Department and the Universalist Church. 
The county health doctor and one county 
nurse will spend a day a month at the 


community center. 
* * 


Mother was poking about in the shrubs 
when she suddenly called out: ‘Look, 
Junior! Here’s a little green snake!” 

“You’d better look out,’ cautioned 
Junior, “it may be just as dangerous as a 
ripe one.” —Watchman-Examiner. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and _ Interests 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Roger F. Etz of Newark N. J., is 
spending a brief period at his Medford 
home. 


Dr. Norman D. Fletcher, minister of 
Unity Church, Montclair, N. J., has writ- 
ten a powerful pamphlet, “The Menace of 
Anti-Semitism: What Can We Do About 
It?” which everyone should read. 


Rev. Edward Archer Day of Rochester, 
Minn., is in residence at the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, during the sum- 
mer quarter. He returns to Rochester on 
week-ends during July. 


Rev. George A. Gay and Mrs. Gay visited 
the “Little Hill Farm” of Dr. and Mrs. 
van Schaick June 29, in the absence of their 
friends. 


Dr. and Mrs. Cummins and family are 
planning for a little rest on Lake Winne- 
pesaukee in August, but the calls for Dr. 
Cummins are insistent. 


Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church, Auburn, N. Y., 
has been called to Kentucky for the months 
of July and August to serve as technical 
adviser in the development of a progressive 
program at the House of Reform, a juvenile 
correctional institution at Greendale, Ky. 
Mr. Kearns was formerly engaged in cor- 
rectional work in Maryland. 


Arthur E. Fitch of the Universalist 
church in Palmer, Mass., clerk of the Dis- 
trict Court of Eastern Hampden for forty- 
two and one-half years, retired on pension 
recently. Mr. Fitch has been a lawyer 
fifty-six years. 


Rev. Isaac Smith, pastor of Grace Uni- 
versalist Church, Lowell, Mass., has re- 
ceived a unanimous call to become pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Meriden, Conn., and 
will take up his duties on Aug. 1. The 
church will open on Sept. 10. 


Rey. Raymond M. Scott has been unani- 
mously chosen as the minister at St. Paul’s 
Church, Rutland, Vt. He succeeds Rev. 
John Q. Parkhurst, now pastor of Beacon 
Church, Brookline, Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins held a 
reception in honor of Miss Eleanor Bissell 
of Pasadena, Calif., at their home in Win- 
chester, Mass., on Sunday afternoon, July 9. 


Rey. Harry Adams Hersey rode his bi- 
cycle from Danbury, Conn., to Winthrop, 
Mass., 173 miles, on July 8 and 4, eighty- 
eight miles Monday and eighty-five miles 
Tuesday. 


Benjamin G. B. Durkee, present mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council and a member 
of the Institute of World Affairs from the 
beginning, has been appointed as assistant 


to the dean. At Ferry Beach, he will be 
entrusted with the control of the Institute 
routine. 


Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., of Washing- 
ton and Joseph L. Norton, a senior at St. 
Lawrence and a nephew of Dr. and Mrs. 


van Schaick, were in Boston recently to 


attend the Lynn Convention. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., preached the 
sermon at the thirty-second congress of 
the Esperanto Association of America, in 
the Hotel New Yorker, New York City, 
July 1. 


Rev. Carl H. Olson has been released 
from a quarantine imposed because of the 
illness of his son Charles with scarlet fever. 


A daughter, Helen Ann, was born to 
Rev. and Mrs. Wallace G. Fiske of Haver- 
hill, Mass., on July 3. 


Major James W. Walters, U. S. A., 
formerly of our Washington church, has 
accepted election to the board of trustees 
of the First Universalist Church of Cin- 
cinnati. 


Rev. J. Mitchell Pilcher of Brewton, 
Ala., is in Walter Reed Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., undergoing treatment for 
war disabilities. His new book, “‘Adven- 
tures in Spiritual Biology,” is in press. 


Miss Imogene Nichols, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. L. C. Nichols of Melrose, Mass., 
was married to Herbert Larcom Good- 
ridge of Beverly on May 26. For their 
honeymoon they took a trip to the Wor!d’s 
Fair in San Francisco, taking in going 
and coming the Grand Canyon, the Petri- 
fied Forest, the Yosemite and the Yellow- 
stone. After their return home they will 
live at 216 Lynn Fells Parkway in Mel- 
rose. 


Massachusetts 


Lawrence.—Sunday, June 25, was the 
final Sunday of the pastorate of Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins. His service has covered a 
period of thirty-two years. The church will 
reopen Sept. 10. During the summer Dr. 
and Mrs. Robbins will be at their summer 
home in Camden, Maine. Dr. Robbins 
may be reached by telegraph in care of 
Miss Nell H. Fuller. 


New Hampshire 


Kensington.—Through July Sunday ser- 
vices are being held in the church at 10.30 
a. m., daylight time, with preaching as 
follows: Rev. C. L. Eaton, July 2; Rev. 
A. A. Blair, D. D., July 9; Rev. EB. L. 
Noble, July 16; Rev. S. J. Willis, July 23; 
and Dr. Blair, July 30. Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster of South Weymouth, Mass., will 
be the preacher on all four Sundays in 
August. 


THE CLARA BARTON CAMP 


Strolling from the homestead to the 
new administration building at camp last 
week, I met nearly all of the first group of 
youngsters. Some I had seen before and 
fortunately I could remember the names. 
Others were strangers to me, so as I met: 
them I greeted them and asked their names. 
They answered sweetly until I came to one 
curly-headed little tot about four years 
old, and she simply smiled back when I 
spoke to her. The little girl who had her 
by the hand said, “She can’t tell you her 
name because she’s deaf and dumb!”’ Deaf 
and dumb and a diabetic! And sometimes 
we think we have handicaps to overcome! 

Reaching the fine new building, I went 
upon a tour of inspection. Everything 
was immaculate. Little Ann Louise was 
trying to sweep up the crumbs on the 
dining-room floor. She is only six years 
old and the broom was just a bit too big 
for her to handle with much efficiency, but 
she was trying and smiling while she 
worked. 

I found the following needs, which I pass 
on to the readers of The Christian Leader 
with the hope that they may find some- 
where a suitable desk chair. Our desk is 
maple and a maple chair would be best, 
but we will accept any suitable desk chair. 
We need a small table strong enough to 
hold a typewriter. This is for the office, 
also. Asa matter of fact we could use two 
tables. We need sheets so much. The 
size is 68 x 108. Send the sheets direct to 
the Clara Barton Camp, North Oxford, 
Mass., but please notify the office at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, if you have a desk 
or chair to donate to camp. 

I almost forgot one of the most im- 
portant things—an ice refrigerator that 
will fit into a 28-inch space. The old one 
we have leaks terribly. 

Alice E. Taylor, Chairman, 
Clara Barton Camp. 


* * 


ANNUAL SUMMER SERVICE 


Universalists of Central and Eastern 
Maine 


The annual union service of Universal- 
ists of Central and Eastern Maine was 
held in the Pittsfield Universalist church, 
Sunday, June 25, with Dr. Robert Cummins 
as the preacher. These services have been 
held out of doors at Camp Benson for 
the past twelve years and were instituted 
by Rev. Milo Folsom, late pastor of the 
Pittsfield church. 

As an impressive part of the service this 
year, Rev. Kenneth Hutchinson of Dexter 
conducted a brief service in memory of 
Mr. Folsom. Others assisting in the ser- 
vices of the day were Rev. Henry Atwood, 
Bangor, responsive reading, Rev. George 
Welch, Guilford, scripture, and Rev. 
Josephine Folsom, Pittsfield, prayer. 

Mrs. Folsom, who was in charge of the 
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service, introduced Dr. Cummins, whose 
subject was, “Along Came Life.’ Dr. 
Cummins said that people may be divided 
generally into groups, according to the 
ways in which they meet life’s problems. 
In the first group he would include those 
who become discouraged at the first sign 
of opposition and do not try to overcome 
obstacles. Next are those who become em- 
bittered in trying to fight against the trials 
and discouragements of life. In the third 
group he would place those who cheerfully 
meet the hard things that life brings, and 
use them as opportunities for growth. 

Music was furnished by the choir of the 
Pittsfield church, directed by Mrs. Alice 
Lane. A vocal duet was given by Mrs. 
Agnes Richardson and William Hair of 
Dexter, and the offertory was an organ 
and piano duet by Mrs. Alice Lane and 
Miss Vashti Clement of Pittsfield. 

About 250 persons were present. <A 
count of Universalist churches and the 
number represented by each was as fol- 
lows: Bangor four; Guilford eleven; Swan- 
ville four; Dover-Foxcroft eight; Dexter 
twenty-five; Exeter six; Pittsfield 125; 
Waterville fifteen; Gardiner four; Augusta 
two; Portland one; Togus one; Auburn 
one; Lewiston one; Farmingdale four; 
Corinth two; St. Petersburg, Fla., one; 
Brattleboro, Vt., one; Central Square, 
N. Y., one. Others attending were from 
churches of other denominations. 

Following the church service, a large 
number enjoyed picnic lunches in the 
vestry, where coffee was served by the 
ladies of the Pittsfield church. 

Peace 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 678) 
reader will discover something of the vital 
energy, the life-renewing, creative power 
of the liberal religious approach to life. 

As Dean Skinner writes in his introduc- 
tion, religious experience finds its best in- 
terpretation in biography—not argument. 
Religion must be defined by personality, 
is spelled not with letters but with lives. 
Hence when seven competent, healthy- 
minded, likable, quite human ‘professors’ 
with easy informality write intimately out 
of their own experience on ‘‘What Re- 
ligion Means to Me’’—and Christianity, 
the Church, the Bible, Worship, Faith, 
and Immortality—those knowing the men 
(from Skinner to McCollester) would an- 
ticipate enjoyable, profitable reading. 
Others may quite reasonably take this ‘‘on 
faith.” 

G. H. Leining. 


* * 


SUMMER SERVICES IN FOXBORO 


The trustees of Foxboro Universalist 
church voted unanimously again to hold 
services in the church this summer each 
Sunday at 10.45. Last summer’s Sunday 
services were so successful and encourag- 
ing—persons came every Sunday from 


many distant towns to attend—that the 
trustees regarded the experiment as worth 
trying again. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Edna Keene Bushee 


Mrs. Edna Keene Bushee, a prominent social 
worker and Universalist of Washington, D. C., died 
June 27, at her home, 1673 Columbia Road N. W. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, June 29, at two p. m., 
and were conducted by her pastor, Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, D. D. There was a large attendance of per- 
sons prominent in social work in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mrs. Bushee was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Keene, now deceased, and the widow of 
George Bushee, a bank clerk, who died in 1905. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Bushee were active in Y. P. C. U. 
work and attended national conventions. 

Mrs. Bushee took up social work after the death 
of her husband, beginning as agent in the Associated 
Charities. She was later district attendance officer, 
assistant chief probation officer of the Juvenile Court, 
executive secretary of the Children’s Protective 
Association, superintendent of Camp Good Will, a 
summer outings project, and superintendent of the 
Industrial Home School. She was distinguished in 
all these positions not only by scrupulous honesty 
and tireless attention to her responsibilities, but by 
an unusually clear head, good judgment, and re- 
sourcefulness. She succeeded in her work and won the 
respect and good will of all her associates. Soon after 
her retirement in 1936 she was tendered a testimonial 
dinner by friends and fellow workers, which was a 
remarkable exhibition of the feeling of admiration she 
had aroused. Her intimates knew her to be a noble 
woman. 

On November 28 she would have been sixty-six. 
She is survived by her sister, Miss Eleanor J. Keene, 
her brother, Ray Keene, and a daughter Eleanor, 
now the wife of John A. Kane, all living in Washing- 
ton. , 

de VaS: 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


To amend Article 6 of the by-laws by striking out 
the same and inserting in its stead the following: 

6. Of the Board of Trustees. The Board of Trustees 
shall have general direction of the affairs of the Con- 
vention and of the Church at large when the Conven- 
tion is not in session. 

Without prejudice to the general powers conferred 
by the preceding paragraph and other powers con- 
ferred by these by-laws, the Board shall have the 
following powers, namely: 

To appropriate the funds of the Convention for the 
purposes designated by the Convention and to adopt 
and carry into effect all needful measures for promot- 
ing the interest, growth and welfare of the Universal- 
ist Church. 

To purchase, lease or otherwise acquire for the 
Convention real or personal property whenever in 
its judgment it is deemed beneficial for the purposes 
of the Convention, and to pay for the same wholly 
or partially in money or in notes, bonds, mortgages 
or other evidences of indebtedness of the Convention 
and on such terms and conditions as may be deemed 
wise. 

To sell, let, mortgage or otherwise dispose of any 
of the real or personal property or rights of the Con- 
vention upon such terms as may be deemed wise, and 
to have power to accept as payment for same mort- 
gages, notes, bonds, property or other obligations. 

To borrow or raise money for the Convention and 
to issue any notes or other obligations convenient 
therefor and to secure the same by mortgage, pledge, 
deed of trust, or otherwise, and to make and execute 
contracts, promissory notes or other negotiable or 
transferable instruments. 

To designate from time to time by standing or 
special vote the officer or officers of the Convention 
authorized to execute deeds, mortgages, contracts 
or other instruments in the name and behalf of the 
Convention. 


To appoint such officers, agents or committees as 
the work of the Convention may require and to in- 
vest them with authority to execute and to carry 
into effect the special duties intrusted to them. 

To act on behalf of the Convention in all matters 
of Fellowship, government and discipline according to 
the rules provided therefor. 

In cases of complaint or appeals they shall appoint 
a Board of Appeal to consist of three persons, at least 
one of whom shall be a clergyman, and none of whom 
shall be a resident of the state or states interested. 
Said Board of Appeal shall as soon as practicable 
designate a time for hearing the complaint or appeal, 
and shall give notice to parties concerned not less 
than thirty days prior to the date fixed for such 
hearing. Said notice shall be by registered letter 
directed to the parties at their last known post office 
address. Upon the date fixed for such hearing said 
Board of Appeal shall hear the evidence in the case 
together with statements of parties either in person 
or by counsel, and shall render such decision as, in 
their judgment, justice and equity demand. If their 
decision is unanimous, the same shall be final and it 
shall be immediately reported to the Secretary of the 
Convention, who shall at once notify the parties at 
issue of the result of such decision and shall make a 
record of the same in the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion. If the decision is not unanimous, the Board 
of Appeal shall report the case to the next session of 
the Convention with all the papers and evidence re- 
lating thereto for final action. 

All petitions, memorials and complaints relating 
to matters of discipline which may be referred by the 
Convention to the Board of Trustees or be brought 
directly before them shall be considered by said Board, 
and if deemed desirable they shall appoint a board 
of three persons to hear and render judgment thereon; 
in such cases the above rules as to notice, hearing, and 
judgment, so far as the same are applicable, shall be 
observed. 

The Board of Trustees shall submit a report of its 
proceedings, including its appropriations and ex- 
penditures, at every regular session of the Convention. 
It shall also present a report showing the general 
conditions and needs of the Church with respect to 
religious worship, missions, education, church schools 
and all other interests of the Church, with its recom- 
mendations thereon. 

In the intervening years between the sessions of 
the Convention the Board shall during the month of 
October prepare and publish a financial statement 
for the year ending on the thirtieth day of September 
preceding. 

A majority of the Board shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, and the expenses of 
the members of the Board in connection with such 
meeting shall be paid out of the regular funds of the 
Convention. 

Members of the Board may vote by mail, and any 
vote receiving in this manner the approval of the 
majority of the members shall be as valid and binding 
as if passed at a duly-called meeting of the Board. 


To further amend the by-laws by inserting a new 
article to be known as Article 6 “a”: 

At the first meeting of the Board of Trustees held 
after each biennial session of the Convention, the 
President shall appoint the Committees herein men- 
tioned and such other committees as the Board of 
Trustees may from time to time determine. 

Executive Committee. An Executive Committee 
consisting of the Chairman of the Board, the Chair- 
man of the Finance and Investment Committee and 
three other members of the Board, which shall in the 
intervals between the sessions of the Board have su- 
pervision and direction of the general affairs of the 
Convention except those delegated to the Finance and 
Investment Committee, and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the Board. 
It shall submit to the Board at each meeting a record 
of its proceedings since the last meeting of the Board. 
It shall perform such other duties as may be required 
by the Board. 

Finance and Investment Committee. A Finance and 
Investment Committee consisting of five members, 
three of whom shall be members of the Board, said 
Committee to have full power to invest and reinvest 
the funds of the Convention in the intervals between 
the sessions of the Board, but such action must be 
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unanimous. All changes in investments shall be re- 
ported at the next meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
The Committee shall have such and other duties and 
powers as may from time to time be delegated to it 
by the Board of Trustees. 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline 


The Central Fellowship Committee recommends 
the following amendments to the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline: 

That Article III, Section 3, be amended by sub- 
stituting for the words, ‘‘one year,’ in line 13, the 
words, ‘three months.” 

That the same section be amended by inserting 
before the sentence beginning “A letter of transfer 
shall not affect”? a new paragraph to read as follows: 
“Tf a Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, 
after receiving notice of the removal of a clergy- 
man or licentiate from one jurisdiction to another, 
shall fail to issue a letter of transfer to the new juris- 
diction within three months, or if the Committee of 
Fellowship of the new jurisdiction shall fail to act: 
on such letters of transfer within three months, the 
Central Committee of Fellowship shall, unless 
charges are pending, issue a letter of transfer and 
inform the respective Committee of Fellowship in- 
volved of the action,’’ so that the entire section shall 
read as follows: 

3. Upon the removal of any clergyman or li- 
centiate in fellowship from one state to another he 
shall send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergy- 
men or licentiate, of which action advice shall be 
given him. The letter shall be signed by at least a 
majority of the members of the committee that issues 
it, and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for not 
doing so. If the latter committee shall be satisfied 
of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergyman or 
licentiate the Fellowship of the State Convention, or 
the General Convention, as the case may be, and 
unless charges are pending, such action shall not be 
delayed beyond three months. 

If a Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, 
after receiving notice of the removal of a clergyman or 
licentiate from one jurisdiction to another, shall fail 
to issue a letter of transfer to the new jurisdiction 
within three months, or if the Committee of Fellow- 
ship of the new jurisdiction shall fail to act on such 
letters of transfer within three months, the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall, unless charges are 
pending, issue a letter of transfer and inform the re- 
spective Committee of Fellowship involved of the 
action. 

A letter of transfer shall not affect the relation- 
ship of a clergyman or licentiate to the Convention 
by which it was issued until fellowship shall have 
been granted to him by another Convention. And 
the committee accepting a letter of transfer shall 
give notice of its acceptance both to the committee 
which issued it and to the person affected by it. 


That Article IV, Section 1, sub-section iii-e, be 
amended by adding the words “provided, however, 
that in the event the clergyman whose case is under 
consideration is himself a member of the State Fel- 
lowship Committee, or Central Fellowship Com- 
mittee, or Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, his vote shall not be required for unanimous 
agreement,”’ so that the entire section shall read as 
follows: 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges 
and trial, provided that such action shall be taken 
only on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Committee. 
In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the Central 
Fellowship Committee, such action must be by unani- 
mous agreement of the Committee with the approval 
of the Board of Trustees of the General Convention, 
provided, however, that in the event the clergyman 
whose case is under consideration is himself a mem- 
ber of the State Fellowship Committee, or Central 
Fellowship Committee, or Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention, his vote shall not be required 
for unanimous agreement. 


That Article III, Section 6, be amended by add- 
ing after the words “shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention” the 
words “provided that clergymen availing themselves 
of this reciprocal fellowship shall have been recom- 
mended by the body having jurisdiction over their 
present fellowship, and shall also be accepted by the 
Central Fellowship Committee of this Convention,” 
so that the entire section shall read as follows: 

6. Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pastors 
over its parishes, without surrender of Universalist 
fellowship, shall be accorded similar recognition by 
the Universalist General Convention, provided that 
clergymen availing themselves of this reciprocal 
fellowship shall have been recommended by the 
body having jurisdiction over their present fellow- 
ship, and shall also be accepted by the Central Fel- 
lowship Committee of this Convention. Clergymen 
of this denomination availing themselves of such 
reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby forfeit their 
fellowship in this Convention; it being provided, 
however, that such clergymen, so long as they are 
pastors of parishes in other denominations, shall not 
have the right to vote or hold office in their re- 
spective Conventions. 


That Article IX, Section 2, be amended by adding 
after the words “with sufficient sureties’ the words 
“the amount to be determined by the Central Fel- 
lowship Committee,” so that the entire section shall 
read as follows: 2 

2. An appeal from the decision of a lower court, to 
be allowed, must be taken within thirty days of the 
time at which such decision was rendered, and must 
be accompanied by a bond, with sufficient sureties, 
the amount to be determined by the Central Fellow- 
ship Committee, for the payment of the costs of the 
court, if the appeal be not sustained. Notice of 
appeal shall be sent at once by the Secretary to the 
secretary of the Committee of Fellowship from whose 
decision the appeal is taken, which shall have the 
effect to suspend the sentence pronounced by its 
court, until reaffirmed by the Court of Appeal. 

xa 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 

Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 

1. Article VI, Section 1 of the Constitution—to be 
amended by substituting the word “‘five’’ for the 
word “three,” so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, 
Financial Secretary, Treasurer, Literature Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary and five trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. Article IX, second and last sentences—to be 
amended by substituting the word ‘‘seven’’ for the 
word “‘five,’”’ so that the article will read: 

“The Executive Board shall hold biennial meet- 
ings in connection with the General Convention, and 
in October of each alternate year at such time and 
place as the president shall elect. Special meetings 
shall be called by the president, or by the recording 
secretary, at the request of any seven members of the 
Executive Board, at any time or place, by sending a 
written notice thereof to each member of the Board 
at least fourteen days previous to the time of meet- 
ing. At any meeting of the Executive Board seven 


members shall constitute a quorum.” 
* Ox 


CONVENTION RATES 
Washington, D. C.—October 16-20, 1939 

Following is the list of hotels recommended to 
those attending the Washington Conventions, Oc- 
tober 16-20, 1939. Reservations should be made 
directly with the hotel chosen. The Mayflower Hotel 
is Convention Headquarters where all registration of 
delegates will take place and where all of the day 
time sessions of the Convention will be held. 


Mayflower Hotel — Convention Headquarters. 
(Connecticut Avenue and 17th Street.) 

Single room for one person, $4, $5, $6. 
Double room for two persons (double bed), $6, 
$7, $8. 
Double room for two persons (twin beds), $7, $8, 
$9, $10. 
Parlor suites, for one or two persons, $12 to $18. 


New Colonial Hotel—15th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4. 

Roosevelt Hotel—2101 16th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $4. 

Twin beds, $5. 
Lafayette Hotel—16th and I Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 
Twenty-four Hundred Sixteenth—2400 
Street, N. W. 
Double room, $7. 
Single room, $4. 

Hamilton Hotel—14th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and $6. 

Single room, $3, $3.50, $4. 

Ambassador Hotel—14th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 

Single room, $3 and up. 

Hay-Adams House—16th and H Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5, $6, $7, $8. 

Single room, $3.50, $4, $5. 

Blackstone Hotel—1016 17th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $5. 

Single room, $4. 

Carlton Hotel—16th and K Streets, N. W. 

Double room, $8, $9, $10. 
Single room, $5, $6, $7. 

Martinique Hotel—16th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4 to $7. 

Single room, $3, $3,50, $4. 

Grafton Hotel—1139 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Double room with running water, $3.50, with bath 
$4.50, $5. 

Single room with running water $2, with bath 
$2.50 and up. 

Lee House—15th and L Streets, N. W. 

Double room, $4, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 


16th 


There are a few opportunities for reservations in 
private homes. Applications for such accommoda- 
tions should be made to Mrs. Gilbert Saunders, 
829 Quincy Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

* xk 


UNION SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


Universalist National Memorial Church: 
July 9 and 16, Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
All Souls Unitarian Church: 
July 23, Rev. Lawrence Clare, D. D., Montreal, 
Canada. 
July 30, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Boston, Mass. 
August 6, Rev. David R. Williams, Rochester, 
New York. 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church: 
August 13 through September 3. 
* * 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The 49th biennial session of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 16-20, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the Convention. 
John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
‘ce 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rey. Raymond M. Scott transferred to Vermont. 


Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 
os 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
The New York Fellowship Committee will meet at 
the Betts Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y., at 
10.30 a. m., Monday, July 17, 1939, for the examina- 
tion of Albert Niles of Canton for ordination. 
Clifford R. Stetson, Secretary, 
Das 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The Women’s National Missionary Association 
of the Universalist Church 

The fifty-second biennial session of the Women’s 

National Missionary Association of the Universalist 

Church will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
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ton, D. C., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, for the transaction of 
any business that may legally come before it. 
Alice E. Taylor, Recording Secretary. 
‘i & 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 

The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 18 and 19. 
Any article, crocheted and knit, bags, household 
linen, aprons, and money can be used. 

Contributions may be sent to Mrs. Chas. J. Keeler, 
206 S. Main St., Hightstown, N. J., before Aug. 1, 
1939. After that date to Mrs. Keeler at Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

Se 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


June 27, 1939: Accepted transfer of Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst from Vermont, as of June 16. Renewed 
license (for one year) of Isaiah J. Domas. Author- 
ized ordination of D. Stanley Rawson; appointed 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., to confer fellowship. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 


A Complete New Series 
of Birthday Folders 


These new folders are 
in the form of cut- 
outs and fancy folds. 
Each folder contains 
a specially written 
birthday greeting 


suitable to the age. 
For girls and boys one through six years. 


Price, three cents each with envelopes 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Universalist 
Summer Services 


Each Sunday at 10.45 in 
Foxboro, Massachusetts. A 
beautiful New England vil- 
lage. Asimple village church. 
Twenty-five miles from Bos- 
ton. Automobiles run better 
to church than away from it. 


Try them. Come and see. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


The Alfred M. Bell Studios 
Stained Glass 
Church and Memorial Windows 
129 Hawthorne Street, Malden, Mass. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon ri 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


. 200 Rooms 

Rooms with Running Water $1.25-1.50 

Rooms with Bath .. .. : 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


Bibles 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


\ 
Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
—combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


“Between the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence ” 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCE AND COURSES 


The work in guidance at the Summer Session has developed remarkably be- 
cause of the opportunity for individual contact with men who are at the center of 
research and practice in guidance. Dr. Richard D. Allen, of Providence, R. I., 
now adviser to the Federal Office of Education, will conduct his conference the 
week-end of July 20-22. Informality, intimacy and intellectual freedom will 


characterize this conference, and both Dr. Allen and his associate, Mr. Mario 


Canaipi, will be available for interviews. The courses in guidance will be accred- 
ited towards a New York State Counselor’s certificate. 

There will be a continuous exhibit of guidance material and a Guidance Clinic. 

Principals and teachers not students in the summer session may enroll for this 
conference without fee and may live at the Men’s Residence for this period if 
quarters are available. Room will be provided for $1.00 a day. Food can be 
secured in the cafeteria. 

Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


For Catalogue address TF AN E. L. HULETT, Canton, New York 
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Crackling 


The Cadger: “I ain’t never ’ad a chance. 
No matter where I go to or wot I works at, 
my unlucky number bobs up and does me 
in, some’ow. 

The Householder: ‘‘What do you mean? 
What’s your unlucky number?” 

The Cadger: ‘‘Thirteen, lady. Twelve 
jurymen and a judge.”’—Montreal Star. 

co * 

After one of Alice’s naughty periods, her 
mother said that, instead of punishing her 
again, she thought she would have to get 
a good little girl in her place. Alice started 
laughing, and when asked why, replied, 
“You can’t do that, ’cause no lady would 
swap you a good little girl to get a worser!”’ 
—Exchange. 

* * 

“Anybody can own a car these days,”’ 
said Mr. Chuggins. 

“Yes,” replied his wife. ‘‘But you can’t 
get the fullest enjoyment out of your auto. 
Every once in a while you have to quit 
motoring long enough to earn money for 
its upkeep.”—Washington Star. 

* ok 

The groom became very nervous. He 
shifted from one foot to another, buttoned, 
unbuttoned, rebuttoned his coat. Some- 
thing was obviously wrong. “Did you lose 
the ring?” asked the best man. 

“No,” he replied, “I lost my enthu- 
siasm.”’—Advance. 

* * 

Mrs. Suburbs (to tramp): “Out of work, 
are you? Then you're just intime. I’vea 
pile of wood to be cut up, and I was just 
going to send tor a man to do it.” 

Tramp: ‘That so, ma’am? Where does 
he live? I'll go and get him.’’—Toronto 
Globe. 

* * 

Mother: ‘Jimmie, why are you late?” 

Jimmie: ‘Teacher kept me.”’ 

Mother: ‘‘Why?” 

Jimmie: ‘She asked me how many teeth 
a person has, and I said, ‘A mouthful.’ ”’”— 
The Lutheran. 

* * ‘ 

Henry: ‘‘But, my dear, I haven’t spoken 
for ten minutes.” 

Hattie: ‘“No, but you’ve been listening in 
a most aggravating manner, and I’m not 
going to stand for it.”—Christian Advocate. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘‘Willie, what can you tell us 
about the intelligence of ants?” 

Willie: ‘Well, they can always find the 
place where you go for a pienic.’’—Path- 
jinder. 

* * 

Farmer: “You must be brave to come 
down with a parachute in a gale like this.” 

Stranger: “I didn’t come down with a 
parachute. I went up with the tent.”— 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

He: “‘When I talk, people listen with 
their mouths open.” 

She: “Oh, are you a dentist?””—Hxchange. 
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Will You Be One 


of 1,000 Universalists 
to give $5.00 each 
To the 


Universalist Publishing House 


Sustaining Fund? 


OR 


Will You Be One 


of 5,000 Universalists 


to give $1.00 each ? 


PLEASE DO IT NOW! 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


To Help Spread the Message of Universalism 


